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The Standard Botanies of the United States. 


By ASA GRAY, LL.D. 


Comprising Every Grade of Botanical Study, eo School, 
Academic, Collegiate, and Special 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. Gray's Botanical Text- Book 


Introduction price, 80 cents. Vou. I. —GBay’ S STRUCTURAL BOTANY. Price 


Gray’s How Plants Behave. aye 


Vou. II. _GQODALE’ 8 PH’ BOTA 
Introduction price, 54 cents. 


BY Gro. LINCOLN GooDALER, A.M,, 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany, Revised, 


rofessor of Botany in Harvard 
Price for Introduction, 94 cents. 


University. Price for Introduction, $2.00 
Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. 


Vou. IIL.—INTRODUCTION CRYPTOG AMIC 
Bots 
Price for $1.44, 


Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 


Tn 
Price for Introduction, $1.80. 


Vou. IV. _THE NATURAL ORDER OF PHENO. 
Apgar’s Plant Analysis, 


GAMOUS PLANTS. (In preparation.) 
Price for Introduction, 55 cents. 


Gray's Structural and Systematic Botany. 


Price for Introductjon, $2.00. 


Coulter’s Manual of the Botany of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Price for Introduction, $1.62. 


Gray's Manual of Botany. 6th Ed. Revised,| Tourist’ Edition. For the use of Tourists and 


Price for Introduction, $1.62. 


Price by mail, $3 00. 
Gray's Lessons and Manual, Revised, | Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book of Western 
Price for Introduction, $2.16. 


Botany. , $2.16. 
The Lessons and Manual, either together or 0 


separately, or when bound with the Field, Forest, Chapman’s Flora of the Southern United 


and Garden, and with Coulter’s Rocky Mountain Cloth. 8v 
0, 700 pag 
Botany, will be of the Revised Edition only in tuture.! t@t@$, price tor @3.60. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. 


Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 


READERS. 
Monroe's New Series 


The very latest and the 
VERY best. 
New Primer, . . . 15 Cts. 
New First Reader, . . 20 (ts, 
New Second Reader, . 30 (ts, 
New Third Reader, . . 42 Cts. 
New Fourth Reader, . 66 (ts. 
New Fifth Reader, . . 84 Cts. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Warren’s New Series 


New Maps. New Plates. 
New Binding. 
Editions for 1890 conta! 

Latest Geographical I, 
mation from all Parts 
of the World. 


New Primary Geography, $ A 


New Brief Course Geo., 
New Common School Gee., 1. 
Physical Geography, . . 1.85 


LANGUAGE. 


POWELL’'S 


POPULAR SERIES. 


These books begin at the foun- 
dation. By forming good habits 


unnecessary to waste time in cor- 
‘ow toSee, 80 Cts, 
wto Talk, 43 0ts, 
Huw to Write, . . . 60 Cts. 


of speech at the start, it becomes} 


GRAMMAR. 
GREENE'S 


STANDARD SERIES 


The best known ; the best liked, 
and the most widely used series. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD 


Introduction, . . 40 Cts, 
English Grammar, . . 75 (ts, 
New Analysis,. SO Cts. 


SPELLERS. 
Monroe’s New Series 


First Steps in Spelling, . 18 Cts, 
Practical + « 26 Cts, 


Monroe's Complete Writing 
Bpeller, Per Dos, . 42 Cts. 

Combining Spelling and Pen- 

manship. The largest and cheap- 


MATHEMATICS 
HAGAR'S 


PRACTICAL SERIES 


Business-like Methods. Mental 
and Written Exercises 
Combined. 

Primary Lessons in Nes., 22 Cts. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 86 (ts, 
Com, School Arithmetic, 72 Cts, 


est Writing Speller publish 


El tary Algebra, . 90 Cts, 


HISTORY. 


Goodrich’s Child's U.S., 86 Cts, 
Berard’s New U.S., . 90 Cts. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, 
LITERATURE. 
ROYSE'S 


New and Revised Manuals 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1.60 


PENMANSHIP. 


BUSINESS 
Standard Copy Books, 


Larger than any other books; 
more space for writing ; duplicate 
copy in the middle of each page. 
No flourishes; no complicated 
analysis. 
Gam, 7 Nos., 72 Cts, 

Course, 7 Nos., 96 Cts, 


Writing Charts, 13 Nos., $6.00 


READING CHARTS. 
MONROE'S 


New Primary Charts 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

These Charts comprise 56 num- 
bers, 25x34 inches in size, printed 
on Manilla Parchment Paper. 
They are mounted in the most 
convenient form for practical use. 


Full Series, . . . . $10.00 


Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, A. M., 
of Cook County, Nor 
ool, formerly Supt. of 
Schools, ‘Quincy, 

REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
The set comprises 56 numbers, 
25x30 inches in size, printed on 
Manilla Parchment Paper. This 
is the only Series of Arithmetical 
Charts published. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 


The Young Chemist, . . 75 Cts. 
Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. 
Quantitative Analysis, . 61.25 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Blaisdell’s School Series. 


How to Keep Well, . . 42 (ts, 


ts. 
Our Bodies; How We Live, 60 Cts 


Book-KEEPING. 


The Business-Standard System 
of Double-Entry Book-heeping. 


Using only One Book of 


Accounts. 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST, 
Book-Keeping, . 42 Cts. 
Blank Book, . 18 Cts, 


SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


ri ec 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, AND COMPANY, price, » which will be refunded in case the books are ad pted or return 1. 
re Great National Work. 
THE I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
library for teachers and pupils. . am sure that gy A pr rivate individual will purchase Webster’ 5 First Bunker | Hill Oration. Ready. George Eliot's Silas Marner. In press. 
GREENCASTLE, IND., CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 
stone best expres: 0 one. axe, Roger De Coverley Papers, Ready. Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum, in July, 
Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages wit Teutative arrangements have been made for other books not ready to be announced, 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness oO oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SPECIMEN PAGES 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
753 & 755 Broadway, NEW YORK, 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 4 
it a his own library, e has to cut off for a time his 
Coleridge's Anclent Mariner. Ready. A Ballad Book, press. 
March 16, 1889. The selections have been made with exsslicns judgment, 
By E. ©. STEDMAN George Eliot's Scenes from Clerical Life. Macauly’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
cont to any Teachers who wis to care LITER ATURE All the above books are well edited, with ample Notes. and uniformly bound in cloth. 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 
and study to the work. 
ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 
They have all the 
extensively a sided in the public pA private schools throughout the United States. 


Correspond ence invited. Cirewars and Descrip tive Catalog ues on request. free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
'S SERIES 5, 
THE STUDENT ERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSIC 
Cm purchase of other literature. 
Come Very W. T. HARRIS, 
— Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive, Ready. A Ruskin Book, Ready in August. 
The best aggregate xenon. and the editorial work has been admirably oe. 
has two hundred and eighty 
T’Reopectfully, OHN CLARK RIDPATH. AMERIC AN E. M. HUTCHINSON Ready in July. Ready in Sept. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Mention thie Journal. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East {4th St., N.Y. LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, te ri Boston, New York, and Ghicago. 
These Was have the shape, al and style suitable for school use. 


Nearly Ready. 


HIARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER --- Book FIRST. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part Il. Memorial Day. 


Schools and for Public Exercises in connection with the Observance of Memo- 


Part I. Arbor Day. Exercises in Poetry and Prose for Spring eee eae aa 
Festivals, Arbor Day, Flower-planting Day, and other Similar Occasions. With 
an Introduction by George William Curtis, and a Supplement containing brief 


Directions to Tree-Planters, Outline Programmes, etc. 


rial, or Decoration, Day. 


This volume, handsomely bound in cloth, contains nearly two hundred choice selections,—some new, others old favorites,— 
and will be sold at a price which places it within the reach of teachers and pupils everywhere. 
Other volumes of Harper’s School Speakers are in preparation and will soon be announced. 


for Educational Catalogue. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


Correspondence solicited. Send 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited | 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send | for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMA AYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS 
COLLEGES, NERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the 
lowest prices. manufacture. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 

supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 

drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 

creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 

facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a of the the 


Laboratories of 
ROSENGARTEN & BONS. °Phila. ; ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemica 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals 


IMPORTERS andiMANU FACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
mailed upon receipt of 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


») 


SEES | 


AN OLD MAID’S SOLILOQUY. 


“To take or not to take it, is 


the question — 


Whether it is better to end this earthly caree 

A spinster — braving the smiles of those who "would insist 
That lack of lovers caused my lonely state,- 

Or take the remedies my sisters take, 

And see my eyes grow bright as tho’ I bathed 

In the immortal fount De Leon sought 

In vain in Florida’s peaceful shades. 

I oft have heard my married sisters say 


'rhat good old Dr. Pierce’s F 


y 
avorite Prescription 


Would bring back color to a faded cheek - 
Restore the health of one who fain would die 
To rid herself of all the pain ya teels.’ 
The aforesaid spinster took the remedy—and forthwith took a husband also, 
having regained her health and blooming beauty. 


Thousands of women owe their fresh, 
blooming countenances to the restorative 
effects of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. It is a positive cure for the most 
complicated and obstinate cases of leucor- 
rhea, excessive flowing, painful menstrua- 
tion, unnatural suppressions, prolapsus, or 
falling of the womb, weak back, * female 
weakness,” anteversion, retroversion, bear- 
ing-down sensations, chronic cong restion, in- 
flammation and ulceration of the womb, 
inflammation, pain and tendern ‘ss in ova- 
ries, accompanied with *‘ internal heat.’ 

As a regulator and promoter of func- 


tional action, at that critical period of 

change from girlhood to womanhood, * Fa- 
vorite Prescription” is a perfectly safe re- 
medial and can produce only good 
results. It is equally efficacious and valua- 
ble in its effects when taken for those disor- 
ders and derangements incident to that later 
and most critical period, known as “The 
Change of Life.” 

For a Book (160 pages) on Woman: Her 
Diseases and their $ oars, (sent sealed in 
plain envelope, ) enclose ten cents, in stamps, 
to Wortp’s DisPENSARY MEDICAL Asso- 
CIATION, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. ‘Pierce e's Pe lets the liver, 


stomach and bowels. 


One a dose. Sold by druggists. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURE 
CHEMICALS, 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
; NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Keo. 
nomy and Beauty. 


BuTtTonsat front in- 
stead of CL. ASPS., | 


Tape-fasten But- 
itons—ron't pull of,” 
Cord . Edge Button 
-wont wear out, 


Infants to Adults, 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


Banenau FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


= 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
SOLD sy ALL ‘DEALERS THRovexout me WORLD. 


>) JOSEPH GILLOTT's 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. Lippincott ComMPAN 
W. A OLMSTED, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton ~~ Boston. 


717 Market St., ‘Philadelphia. 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both 


FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


Send for Circular 


chines on trial to 


FITS! 


say cure I do not mean eto thom 
feral and yea have them return agar fe 
ical cure, isease of FITS, 
or PALLING PRICK SESS sendy. 
Warrant my remedy tocure the worst 
— have failed is no reason for not —> m--. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy TYPE 


BICYCLE or WRITER 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON for 
Dy prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 seo- 
ond-hand ones. Dirricutt Reramine. RIC YCLES, 
GUNS ard TYPE WRITERS taken in EXC HANGE. 


Musical, far sounding, and high! f- 
tactory Bells for Schools, Chenaine 


lis * MENEELY & CO., | Established 
ees WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ovat. " 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED RY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


10 PER CT. 


Conservative, Safe, and Permanent Investment for 

of meee. invest ation invited. 

pamphlets on receipt of 8 cts. to pa e 

For culars, references, address 
Ww WIN STON, 

Box 349, OREGON. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. §. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'2 COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and a. Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


CINCINNATI! BELL FOUNDRYCO 
*INCINNATT, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer”’ 

Church, School and Fire Alarm Be 

Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials. 


Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 


how 


100 SONGS fora 2 cent stamp. Hoxs & Tours, Cava, 


KINDERGAR 


SCHOOL SCHERWERNORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. mw Youn,” 


Description and prices on application 


Mention this paper. (eow) 


A®* WANT 
POSITION 

Apply at N. E. ae OF EDUCATION, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Journal 


Vol. XXXII, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MARCH 20, 1890. 


No, 12. 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


A CROWN OF SNOW, “THE GIFT OF TIME” TO 
HENRY M. STANLEY.* 


BY ELLA G, IVES. 


Quoth Father Time: 
My blood ran cold; 
Men called me old, 
And pointed to degenerate sons ; 
Bat once again the fire rans 
Through virile veins; for one hath sprang 
From out my loins whom all men greet 
As Hero! Lo, 
What offering meet 
Shall I bestow ? 
Not fame; already it hath rung 
In countless chimes. Not gold; 
It hath no charm for his heroic mold. 
Not power; his own by right. 
Not love; his Alpine nature flashes light 
To lowly souls, 
And steadier purpose moves them toward the goals 
Of high endeavor: he was born to bless 
The race; their love is his caress. 
Nay: I will dower my noble son 
With that which set great Livingstone 
Among the stars,—faith in the living God 
Shall be his guerdon. 
Kneeling on the sod, 
Anointed he shall be 
With true humility; * 
And like the shining Afric peak 
That loves the earth, yet evermore doth seek 
The skies, 
He sha!! arise 
A king; upon his brow, 
My emblematic gift,—a crown of snow. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. Grorct How ann, Chicago: We learn to do 
by learning to do what other people do and then improv- 
ing on it. 

SPRINGFIELD Un1on: Whatever increases the capa- 
city for thinking and creates a curiosity to search and 
know is practicable. 


JAMES Minuiaan, Inaugural Address, Educational 
Institute of Scotland: I am a hard driven teacher and 
have no time to attend to educational polities. 


SPRINGFIELD Union: A little knowledge is not a dan- 
gerous thing. Neither a little nor a good deal of knowl- 
edge destroys either mental or bodily activity. 


Strate Supt. Fineer, North Carolina: Our civil and 
religious institutions are much endangered by the exten- 
sion of the ballot without a corresponding effort to make 
the voters intelligent. 


Esen Tourser, Boston : Music teaching directly aids 
in the discipline of the school. It calms and soothes the 
irritation and restlessness consequent upon confining 
study, and provides a cheerful preparation for labors yet 
undone. 


Dr. H. Hensoupr, Columbia College: In my opinion 
it is a supreme folly to take it for granted that a vast body 
of teachers will be able to instruct pupils after a uniform 
and narrowly defined plan. Every teacher has a method, 
manner or style peculiar to himself in which he can do 
his best. 
have all Buk the beautiful expression which, ne employed in 


referring to it is well worth repeating. Writing to a friend in London 
he says, My hair is like snow from Sawenszo but it is the crown of 
& busy period, and I time.” —Ez. 


wear it without regret as the gift of 


LITERATURE FOR THE AMERICAN 
HOUSEHOLD. 


BY T. M. WILLIAMS, NEW YORK CITY. 


Parents toil to give their children a fair start in life, 
and to leave them a goodly heritage. In this day they 
waken to realize that the mother’s duty is not performed 
when she has given good food and clothing to her child 
and sent it regularly day after day to school; the father’s 
obligation is not canceled when he centers his mind morn, 
noon, and night upon ways and means to meet the living 
expenses and leave a bank account to one who does not 
know how best to use it. Food, clothing, and money are 
good things and needful, but do not take the place of ex- 
panded knowledge, skill, and self-reliance. 

An education, though collegiate, which is measured by 
creditable examinations in various branches of study, fits 
its owner, so far as it goes, for entering on life, and, if 
accompanied by a fair capital at the start, may hold out 
respectably until it meets with disasters, but it cannot be 
depended upon for rapid and safe advancement nor for 
strength in distress. The simple plodding individual used 
to self-denial, having few advantages but carefully taught 
to make the most of these, and who has been trained to 
think the right thoughts in the right way at the right 
time, who knows what to do, how to do and when to do, 
though beginning life with no outside capital or influence, 
will, through these inner resources, steadily advance, be 
equal to any emergency and triumph above adversities. 

One frequently hears expressions of surprise at this or 
that college graduate applying for a menial position, his 
talents and brilliancy having fallen useless, while so many 
responsible positions are occupied by men who have not 
had these advantages. It is not chance, luck, fate, nor 
destiny that so disposes of individuals; men sooner or 
later find the place for which they are fitted. 

Why should most parents be doomed to see their child 
take its place among the audience undistinguished, while 
the child of another draws all eyes to the stage to witness 
its achievements. The reason often, not always, lies near 
the parent. Sufficient care is not used to train the child 
to be master of his faculties ; the father is busy ; the mother 
is busy ; the child is lonely and bewildered. The youth feels 
that he should do something, but no friend carefully guides 
him ; and so when the time for action comes he tries this and 
attempts that. Buoyant with hope but deficient in skill, 
he is weighed in many scales and found wanting; failure 
after failure brings discouragement, dejection, despond- 
ency; disappointment leads him to accept his lot as the 
remorseless decree of fate. His complaints are scattered, 
misfortunes paraded; he neither helps himself nor is in 
condition to receive real help, and he sinks back into dull, 
unprofitable existence. 

Let the parents teach the child the power that is latent 
in mind and hand; direct that it may have skill in the 
use of both; that it may accomplish things of profit and 
benefit to itself and the world; think strong and pure 
thoughts that will ennoble it and encourage others. Such 
a soul absorbs the beauty that is in the world and gives it 
forth again with added power. But such a mind has 
had good intellectual and moral food when young. The 
thought-destroying gossip, scandal, or petty happenings 
chronicled in cheap novels do not strengthen one’s power 
for right thinking, and why should such material flood 
the homes of our land ? 

Of making many books there is no end; bat why not 
be choice in your selection? Parents reply that they do 
not have time to read all the books, and are not compe- 
tent to select only the good for their children. In the 
“Library of American Literature’ two competent critics, 
—Edmund Clarence Stedman, and Ellen McKay Hutch- 
inson,—furnished with every advantage which wide learn- 
ing, fellowship with students and authors, trained insight 
and ripened judgment can supply, have sifted immense 
libraries for the grains of wheat which, free from chaff, 
are here arranged for convenient access to the busy, and 


placed within easy reach of the poor. These volumes 
give us an adequate idea of American literature as a whole, 
and it is by viewing a subject in its entirety that we fully 
know and are able to form a true estimate of it. After 
securing this general idea of the field, the reader is nat- 
urally stimulated to read further in the lines of greatest 
interest and usefulness. 

Extending from the earliest colonial days, and em- 
bracing every great writer, even to our own day and gen- 
eration, it affords an entrance into almost every field of 
literary production. The quaint narratives of the first 
volume read like fairy tales, while selections from speeches, 
history, philosophy, and religious works furnish insight 
and inspiration, and not only induce deeper study in the 
various lines, but tend to mold and develop a noble and 
enduring character. The study of the great deeds of our 
own countrymen rouses emulation and stimulates patriot- 
ism, a patriotism not sectional but national. It gives us 
pleasure to note now impartially the writers of North, 
South, East, and West have been recognized. 

This companionship, with the best thoughts of our best 
writers, causes one to forget his own ills and burdens; to 
enter into sympathy with the outside world and into fellow- 
ship with all that is worthy in life. And is not this liter- 
ature something of which we should be proud in these 
days when we boast of our nation’s growth ? 

We find in no part of this great national exposition of 
literary products anything that deserves to decay ; and so 
we welcome them in the form in which they can be best 
preserved and in which they are most accessible to the 
60,000,000 people who claim these jewels as their own 
priceless inheritance. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WRITTEN.* 


BY MARK TWAIN. 

Lately a great and honored author, Matthew Arnold, 
has been finding fault with General Grant's English. 
That would be fair enough, may be, if the examples of 
imperfect English averaged more instances to the page in 
General Grant’s book than they do in Mr. Arnold’s crit- 
icism of the book,—but they don’t. It would be fair 
enough, may be, if such instances were commoner in Gen- 
eral Grant’s book than they are in the work of the aver- 
age standard author,—butthey aren't. In truth, General 
Grant’s derelictions in the matter of grammar and con- 
struction are not more frequent than are such derelictions 
in the works of a majority of the professional authors of 
our time and of all previous time,—authors as exclusively 
and painstakingly trained to the literary trade as was 
General Grant to the trade of war. 

This is not a random statement; it is a fact, and easily 
demonstrable. I have at home a book called Modern 
English Literature, Its Blemishes and Defects, by Henry 
H. Breen, F.S.A., a countryman of Mr. Arnold. In it I 
find examples of bad grammar and slovenly English from 
the pens of Sydney Smith, Sheridan, Hallam, Whately, 
Carlyle, both Disraelis, Alison, Junius, Blair, Macaulay, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Gibbon, Southey, Bulwer, Cobbett, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Trench, Lamb, Landor, Smollett, 
Walpole, Walker (of the dictionary), Christopher North, 
Kirke White, Mrs. Sigourney, Benjamin Franklin, Wal- 
ter Scott, and Mr. Lindley Murray, who made the 
grammar. 

In Mr. Arnold’s paper on General Grant’s book we 
find a couple of grammatical crimes and more than sev- 
eral examples of very crude and slovenly English,— 
enough of them to easily entitle him to a lofty place in 
the illustrious list of delinquents just named. The follow 
ing passage, all by itself, ought to elect him: * Meade 
suggested to Grant that he might wish to have immedi 
ately under him Sherman, who had been serving with 


© We make this extract from the published reports of Mark Twalo’s 
after-dinner address at Hartford, some months since, 
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Grant in the West. He begged him not to hesitate if he 
thought it for the good of the seryice. Grant assured 
him that he had not thought of moving him, and in his 
memoirs, after relating what had passed, he adds,” ete. 
To read that passage a couple of times would make a 
man dizzy, to read it four times would make him drunk. 

General Grant’s grammar is as good as anybody’s ; 

but if this were not so, Mr. Breen would push that un- 
consequential fact aside and hunt his great book for far 
higher game. Mr. Breen makes this discriminating re- 
mark: “To suppose because a man is a poet or an his- 
torian, he must be correct in his grammar, is to suppose 
that an architect must be a joiner, or a physician a com- 
pounder of medicine.” Mr. Breen’s point is well taken. 
If you should climb the mighty Matterhorn to look out 
over the kingdoms of the earth, it might be a pleasant in- 
cident to find strawberries up there; but, great Scott, 
you don't climb the Matterhorn for strawberries ! 

I don't think Mr. Arnold was quite wise ; for he well 
knew that that Briton or American was never yet born 
who could safely assault another man’s English ; he knew 
as well as he knows anything, that the man never lived 
whose English was flawless. Can you believe that Mr. 
Arnold was immodest enough to imagine himself an ex- 
ception to this cast-iron rule,—the sole exception discover- 
able within the three or four centuries during which the 
English language proper has been in existence? No, 
Mr. Arnold did not think that ; he merely forgot that for 
a moment he was moving into a glass house, and he had 
hardly got fairly in before General Fry was shivering 
the panes over his head. 

People may hunt out what microscopic motes they 
please, but, after all, the fact remains and cannot be dis- 
lodged that General Grant's book is a great and (in its 
peculiar department) unique and unapproachable literary 
masterpiece. In their line, there is no higher literature 
than those modest, simple “ Memoirs.” Their style is at 
least flawless, and no man can improve upon it ; and great 
books are weighed and measured by their style and mat- 
ter, not by the trimmings and shadings of their grammar. 
There is that about the sun which makes us forget his 
spots, and when we think of General Grant our pulses 
quicken and his grammar vanishes; we only remember 
that this is the simple soldier who, all untaught of the 
silken phrase makers, linked words together with an art 
surpassing the art of the schools, and put into them a 
something which will still bring to American ears, as long 
as America shall last, the roll of his vanished drums and 
the tread of his marching hosts. What do we care for 
grammar when we think of the man that put together 
that thunderous phrase, ‘‘ Unconditional and immediate 
surrender!” And those others: “I propose to move 
immediately upon your works!” “TI propose to fight it 
out on this line, if it takes all summer!” Mr. Arnold 
would doubtless claim that that last sentence is not strictly 
grammatical, and yet, nevertheless, it did certainly 
wake up this nation as a hundred million tons of 
Al, fourth-proof, hard-boiled, hide-bound grammar from 
another mouth couldn’t have done. And finally, we have 
that gentler phrase, that one which shows you another 
true side of the man ; shows that in his soldier heart there 
was room for other than gory war mottoes, and in his 
tongue the gift to fitly phrase them: “Let us have peace.” 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


IMAGINATION.—(IV.) 

Observation, memory, and reason are specially active 
in the study of the sciences ; but the imagination is by no 
means wanting. The study of mathematics begins with 
observation and ends with abstract reasoning, but between 
the beginning and the end there is a place where imagi- 
nation plays an important part. To the minds of children 
everything presented for the reasoning faculty to act upon 
must be presented in the concrete form, either by means 
of perception, memory, or imagination. In many cases 
after the very first stages of learning a science,—arith- 
metic, for example,—has been passed, an appeal to per- 
ception, and consequently to memory, is impossible; so 
that the only alternatives are abstract notions or creations 
~*Qopyright, 1886, 


of the imagination. But the child’s abstract ideas are 
limited both in number and degree of abstractness; con- 
sequently his reasoning needs to be assisted by a return 
to the concrete. The reasoning of children in arithmetic 
oftenest fails because there is in their minds no definite 
image of the things whose relations are to be discovered. 
Problems in regard to longitude and time, or in discount, 
or in much of commereial arithmetic, are difficult for 
children, simply because they have not had the requisite 
knowledge of the things and facts involved to enable them 
to reason abstractly, or to enable them to image distinctly 
the quantities in regard to which the reasoning is to be 
performed. In questions relating to the papering or car- 
peting of rooms, the shingling of houses, the building of 
brick walls, and other cases of the use of building ma- 
terials, a lively exercise of the imagination is an essential 
condition of good progress. So it is in the extraction of 
the roots, the study of solid geometry, conic sections, and, 
I believe, in the elementary steps of the calculus. 

In astronomy the imagination is active. The true con- 
ception of the solar system, and of other systems of 
worlds, is mainly the work of the imagination ; direct 
perception enters very little into the process of acquiring 
such conceptions. It is only as the heavenly bodies can 
be imaged in their real relations to one another that the 
subject can be said to be understood. 

The same holds true of mathematical geography. And 
what is your knowledge of Asia, or Africa, but an imagi- 
nary picture of a great country with a certain contour 
and elevation, supporting definite forms of plant aud 
animal life, and the scene of particular human activities, 
coupled with the belief that there exist realities corre- 
sponding to the ideas in your own mind? And do you 
not regard your pupils as possessing a correct knowledge 
of a foreign country, just in proportion to the correctness 
of the imaginary picture in their minds? The perception 
and memory of globes and maps contribute to their real 
knowledge only so far as they stimulate the creative 
activity of the imagination. Indeed the knowledge of 
globes, maps, charts, representations in sand and clay, and 
all other symbols of the earth and its parts are rather 
hindrances than helps to the pupil, unless they are so used 
and their use so supplemented as to excite the imagination 
to create in the mind images of the world as it is. 

All important inventions are first created by the imagi- 
nation, afterward by the mechanic. The steam engine, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the phonograph, and the 
printing press are but so many examples of this general 
truth. An inventor without imagination is as inconceiy- 
able as a philosopher without reason. And nowhere is 
the superiority of the active to the passive imagination 
more obvious than in the case of inventions. It takes 
comparatively little exercise of the reason and judgment 
to comprehend the working of a modern button-hole ma- 
chine; but for the inventor the case was quite different. 
The end sought, the making of a button-hole, was clear 
enough; but what a host of possible forms and combina- 
tions of forms floated through the fiery imagination of 
Reece, before the right forms and combinations lay so 


clear in his mind that he could direct the mechanics in| Hi 


the building of a machine. 

Hypotheses, theories, and all other preliminary con- 
trivances of philosophers and scientific discoverers, are at 
first little more than creatures of the imagination, waiting 
for proof that their counterpart exists, or has existed, in 
the order of the universe, or in real life as it is. Philos- 
ophy advances through the process of an ideal marshaling 
of facts to determine whether they may be all included 
under a hypothetical law. 

In addition to its artistic and scientific uses, the imagi- 
nation performs an important office in morals. This is 
the creation of ideal standards of intellectual and moral 
excellence. We all possess such ideals to a greater or 
less degree, and that they are of use in stimulating us to 
higher conduct is obvious; but it may not be easy to 


it would be found that all the constitaent elementary 
notions of such ideals were derived from individual expe- 
rience ; and yet their manner of creation is worth tracing. 

At some time we are more industriously employed than 
we have ever before been, and the uncommon results of 
increased acquisition are apparent. At another time we 
are unusually persevering, and the results are noted. 


And so it is with our supremest moments of observation, 


account for their origin. In the last analysis, no doubt, |p 


attention, and thought. We thus learn what high intel. 


lectual activity is, and its fruits. And thus we learn to 
interpret the signs of intellectual activity in others. We 
are then prepared to select the highest types of intellect- 
ual action from all those that come within our knowledge, 
whether through individual experience, hearsay, or read- 
ing, and with these to create an ideal of intellectual action 
and power. Then from ourselves as known to ourselves, 
we eliminate all dullness, vacillation, forgetfulness, con- 
fusion, and all other sources of intellectual weakness ; 
while we retain and combine into permanent form all the 
exhibitions of superior intellectual power that have been 
revealed to us, and this combination constitutes our ideal 
of intellectual greatness. This ideal, though composed of 
what was ultimately experienced in ourselves, is so much 
superior to ourselves that it perpetually acts as a stimulus 
to higher intellectual activity. 

It is to be noted, however, that the teacher’s ideal is 
not the child’s. The teacher has created his ideal out of 
the best actions of his best moments, and so has the child. 
To assist the child in improving his ideal, induce him to 
do better than ever before ; thus will you make it possible 
for him to add to his ideal standard an elementary notion 
which will make his standard still higher. 

By similar processes are our ideals of moral excellence 
formed. It would be impossible for one who had never 
been actuated by philanthropic motives to imagine the 
feelings of a benevolent man. But from our individual 
experiences we learn to interpret the experiences of others. 
The virtuous conduct of others is an object of direct ob- 
servation. So through personal experience and observa- 
tion we acquire the elementary notions of the highest 
types of virtues. These we combine into a whole in which 
there is no trace of vice. 

Thus the imagination, by uniting all the highest ideas 
of intellectual and moral powers, forms the ideal man that 
serves as a constant elevating force in the human soul. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(IIL) 


BY J. T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


There are about two hundred normal schools, most of 
which are supported by the general state government, 
some by cities and a few by private individuals. More 
than half of the government schools have boarding accom- 
modations for the pupils which furnish board and lodging 
at a nominal cost. The course generally covers three 
years. In some states, as in Saxony, the course is six 
years in length, it being united directly with the eight 
years’ elementary course in the people’s schools. The 
distribution of studies in these schools is shown in the 
following tables : 

ROYAL PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


Subjects. of Reshations Weakly. 

styear. 2d year. year. 
Pedagogics, - - - 2 2 3 
Religion, “- © « 4 4 2 
German, - - - 5 2 
istory, 2 2 2 
Arithmetic, - - = 3 3 1 
Geometry, a, 2 2 om 
Physics, - - - - 4 4 2 
Geography. 2 2 1 
Drawing, - 2 2 1 
Writing, + 1 as 
Syuention, - - - - - 2 2 2 
Masic : ive 5 3 
Foreign language (elective) - 3 3 2 


SIX YEARS’ COURSE IN SAXONY, DESIGNED FOR PUPILS 
WHO HAVE GRADUATED FROM THE ELEMENTARY 
PEOPLE’S SCHOOLS, 


Religion, 4 d 3 
German, - - - - 3 8 8 3 4 3 
Latin, | 7 5 4 2 2 
Geography, - - - 2 2 2 2 2 - 
History, - - - - 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Nature studies, - - 2 2 3 _ _ bag 
Mathematios, - - 4 4 5 4 4 3 
edagogis, - - -— — _ 4 5 5 
School Practice, 4 4 
Music: Vocal, - - 5 4 4 
Instrumental, --1 1 1 1 1 1 
3 3 8 2 2 
Drawing, - - - - 2 2 2 2 1 1 


Stenography and piano and organ lessons elective. 
The work done in most of the normal schools which I 
visited was very thorough and methodical, but no more 


80 than in our best schools. In respect to the qualifica- 
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tions of normal school pupils upon their entrance, Ger- 
many has a great advantage over us, as the instruction in 
the preparatory schools is uniformly good and little time 
is required to train pupils into good habits of study. In 
the sciences the observation work of the lower schools is 
particularly helpful to normal school students, both for 
the training it gives them and for the facts which are ac- 
quired as a basis for scientific work. Yet I saw no methods 
of science study or facilities for such study so good as in 
our best normal schools. It will be seen from the plan 
of study that much more is required in some branches 
than with us, especially in those branches which are fre- 
quently taught in this country by special teachers. In 
music every student of the normal school is required to 
learn to play upon some musical instrument,—generally 
the violin. Regular instruction and several hours of 
practice weekly throughout the course give the students 
such facility in playing the violin or piano as to enable 
them to teach music well when they become teachers. 

There is a practice school connected with each normal 
school in which students observe and practice during the 
last two years of their course. In some schools the 
amount of observation and practice under the direction of 
a critic teacher is much greater than that which is indi- 
cated in the above tables. Ten hours a week of practice 
in teaching are sometimes required of students during the 
last year of the course. The practice school generally 
consists of pupils of the entire eight years’ course, some- 
times divided into four sections, but more frequently into 
eight. Two or more critic teachers are in school observ- 
ing and criticising the work of pupil teachers. 


“LOOKING BACKWARD.” 

Dear Teachers :—I visited a school recently which is so peculiar 
that I think you will be pleased to learn about it and, perhaps, in- 
troduce some of its strange features into your own. 

As I entered the large study room, I noticed that every scholar wore 
what seemed to be an ornamental band or fillet upon his forehead ; 
but, on closer inspection, two delicate wires could be seen loosely 
connecting the band with the back of the chair and running thence 
to the floor. Making a rapid survey I saw, fastened to the side of 
every blackboard, a jointed rod, like a human arm with an elbow, 
wrist, and hand, and grasping an ordinary chalk-eraser. -My in- 
spection was here interrupted by the teacher asking whether the 
writing on a particular board was any longer desired. As he 
awaited an answer, I observed on the desk before him a long key- 
board and what seemed to be a common type-writer. On receiving 
a negative answer to his question, he touched a key and the board 
was quickly cleared; at the same time an air blast swept up from 
the chalk-ledge, and all the dust was caught by an artistic hood 
projecting from the top of the board. This was an agreeable sur- 
prise to me, as I had already drawn my handkerchief in anticipa- 
tion of the dust. Immediately a shallow box, some two feet square, 
descended until its center was on a line with the top of the board. 
Upon a horizontal rod it had a lateral movement, and as it trav- 
ersed the surface, the teacher worked the type-writer upon his 
desk, when upon the board was printed in distinct white letters the 
topics of a future lesson. 

There were many questions upon my tongue, but I checked them, 
and kept my eyes wide open. I soon realized that there was some 
mysterious understanding or means of communication between the 
scholars and teacher; for although no hands waved aloft like sig- 
nals of distress, yet I felt that questions were asked and answers 
returned without a sign ora word. On closer inspection I discov- 
ered that what I had supposed to be the ink-well covers were deli- 
cate telephones,—so delicate, in fact, that neither a spoken nor a 
whispered word was necessary to excite them, but the simple move- 
ment of the lips, cheek, and tongue in forming words was safticient. 
The ‘‘ central office’? was the teacher's desk, and there he directed, 
explained, and answered innumerable questions without the least 
disturbance. Just as this revelation flashed upon me, a young lady 
leaned forward, looked into her telephone like a ‘‘ Quaker looking 
a blessing into his plate’’ ; and in an instant the teacher touched a 
key, a curtain near by moved and cut off the bright rays of the 
morning sun from her eyes. Soon after, a window noiselessly 
closed, not however by the will of the teacher. To my inquiring 
look he answered: ‘‘O, that was due to the thermometer fastened 
to the frame. The mercury as it rises and falls causes by electric 
connections similar movements in the window. I suppose that a 
sudden draught of wind happened to strike it. This plan is not 
only applied to all the windows, but also to the ventilators, of which 
we have an unusually large number.’’ 

I answered that I was just thinking that the room was very de- 
ficient in this respect, for I could not see a ‘single hole in the wall 
ornamented (?) with mourning scrolls of iron, nor a box projecting 
into the room from walls or ceiling. 

“Very true,” said he. ‘‘I know what you mean. I’ve heard 
my father tell of them. They must, indeed, have been eye-sores to 
those of an wsthetic temperament. No, you will not see such ven- 
tilators here, but how do you like my astronomy charts overhead ? 
Haven’t I utilized the ceiling to good effect ? Well, all of those 


planets and satellites, ag well a9 the sun, are rotating upon their 


axes with such rapidity that they seem to you to be motionless and 
solid; yet they work upon the principle of ventilating fans and 
are carrying off the heated air and the impurities. Behind you 
and hanging upon the wall you will find a self-registering thermom- 
eter, and also a carbonic acid gas tester; and the latter will corrob- 
orate my statement. These arrangements, together with the fact 
that all the light comes from the left hand, that all the windows 
are above the blackboards, that the boards are reached by a low 
platform and so never are lower than the heads of the scholars when 
sitting,—and, finally, that an indispensable requisite for the adop- 
tion of any textbook is large, clear-cut type on a tinted ground, 
give us a set of acholars with a physical development far above the 
average.’”’ 

While my friend was talking, [ noticed for the first time a pe- 
culiarity about my chair, and began to feel a little anxious about 
myself, Perhaps a certain key, if touched, might send me floating 
away over the scholars’ heads, like the broom-riding woman of 
Mother Goose’s days, and I wondered if I had stumbled upon some 
scientific Verne or electric Rider Haggard. My uneasiness was 
noticed by some of the boys, who cast knowing looks at one an- 
other, and I was preparing to withdraw when an urchin entered 
the room and approached the desk. While I had been inspecting 
the chair, the telephone had given the information that a lesson 
had been neglected without sufficient excuse, and that the delin- 
quent was on the way. (No chance to loiter on the staira by this 
plan.) I was politely asked, much to my joy, to vacate in favor of 
the new comer, who took my place with evident dislike. Upon 
his head was placed a ‘‘corona’’ similar to the others, and with 
book in hand he began his task. To my surprise he settled down 
to work at once, and evidently with the most intense application, — 
not once did his thoughts seem to wander. He really appeared to 
love his work, to devour it, in fact. This was so contrary to all 
my experience that I must have ‘‘looked’’ my astonishment. 
What would I not have given at this moment for that ignorant fel- 
low-traveler, of whom Warner writes, who is always willing to 
show his own ignorance by asking questions. I felt Rip-Van- 
Winkleish, and tried to rub the sleep of ignorance from my eyes. 
Restraining my curiosity, I ventured the remark, with a rising in- 
flection, that the cost of so much electric power must be quite a 
burden upon the town; but the smile which greeted it convinced 
me that, classically speaking, I had ‘“ gone and done it again.’’ 

**O, no! you are mistaken; it costs us nothing in dollars and 
cents, You, of course, have noticed the coverless caps, or crowns, 
which the scholars wear ?’’ 

“* Certainly,’’ said I, with a know-all-about-it air, aa I tried to 
veil my eagerness by an attempt at a joke about crowns, and so 
many Stephens and all martyrs up the stony paths of knowledge. 

With just a shade of sarcasm my informer continued: ‘‘ These 
bands contain thin strips of bismuth and antimony joined alter- 
nately, with the free ends connected by wires with the floor and 
thence to a storage room below. This arrangement is no more than 
a thermo-electric pile, but so improved by certain recent discoy- 
eries that it is far more delicate than formerly. The extra 
rush of blood to the head when the brains are active creates 
heat which generates electric currents in the dissimilar metals. 
These currents act upon powerful and very sensitive dynamos in 
the basement which furnish the motive power we use. As for this 
boy, he is so richly gifted by nature that, under the old method, 
from sheer laziness he would have fallen far short of what Nature 
intended him to be; but here is a contrivance that compels him to 
work. Just so long as he applies himself the electric energy cre- 
ated by his brain work neutralizes a current which enters the 
frame-work of the chair; but the moment his own current is not 
created by close application to his lesson, the other current makes 
itself felt and spurs him on to greater effort. 

‘* By this application of cerebro-thermo electricity we also know 
the exact amount of mental work performed by each scholar; for 
to every chair is fastened a register which records the electric en- 
ergy generated. Thus we can better judge of the amount and 
character of work that ought to be demanded. That scholar in 
the corner, for example, is working the hardest in this whole school, 
and yet she has never ranked in the first half of her class. She 
rarely masters her entire lessons; but she has my sympathy and 
highest praise. This boy, on the other hand, seldom fails, yet he 
has never known what his real powers are unless seated in this 
chair. 

** We try to be strictly just here, and teach that the rights of in- 

dividuals must be respected. Notice that boy over there. Did you 
ever see a closer student ? He’s making up lost time, and also 
atoning for an infringment upon the property and person of his 
neighbor. First he borrowed an exercise without permission, and 
then spent ten minutes trying to bend a pin to pierce the owner's 
cuticle, Now he is connected directly with a fine fret-saw in the 
basement where the neighbor is practicing his lesson in ornamental 
scroll-work with the power generated by the offender. 
** Yes, I said a fret-saw, for this is an industrial school. The 
people now demand manual as well as mental training. You will 
find in the roomy basement several departments which teach the 
use and care of all the common tools. You will also see the boys 
and a few girls at work, under competent instructors, upon many 
weful articles,—for the home if they furnish the material, otherwise 
for the school. Upon the floor above us, sewing, cuttiog and fitting, 
drawiog and painting, are taught. There is also a complete print- 
ing outfit, where all the matter used by the school department and 
the town officers is printed. A school paper is also published, to 
which all the scholars are obliged to contribute as a part of their 
work in English.’’ 

There were so many demands for motive power; for instance, 
sewing machines, lathes, presses, elevator, self-opening and closing 
doors and windows, electric bells and lights, that I found it difficult 


to realize that there was not some other source of supply. I was, 


however, positively informed that there was none, and that the 
work was so planned that one half of the scholars were at study or 
in recitation while the other half were in the industrial depart- 
ments; also that such had been the growth of this science that a 
weak current can now do the work of a much stronger one a few 
years before. It was the same old story of the application of what 
had been waste power, and is another mile-stone marking man’s 
progress along the highroad of civilization. 

There were in the building with the usual laboratories, physical 
and chemical apparatus, cabinet collections, well-stocked book- 
cases, agymnasium and armory, which are found in all first-class 
schools. I could not learn that any of the fundamental studies 
were in any way neglected. In fact, the eagerness of the scholars 
to share in the new subjects was an incentive to better work in the 
old; for good results formed the ticket of admission to the work- 
room. I was particularly pleased to hear that music was not neg- 
lected, for here they believe with Carlyle when he said, ‘‘ Give us, 
O give us, the man who sings at his work! ”’ 

An annual exhibition and sale of the articles made during the 
year not only paid for the raw material used, but gave the public a 
good idea of the work. These articles were also, if accepted, cer- 
tificates of promotion, and counted equally with the mental work. 
This custom, I learned, was a great incentive to those scholars who 
feel their mental inferiority; for often the so-called dunces dis- 
tanced their competitors in the work-shop, and thus were so raised 
in their own estimation and that of their companions that they were 
spurred to greater exertions with their books. 

This letter is far too long; but I cannot help speaking of one 
queer feature, which was the latest experiment, and thus far had 
worked well. With the approval of the parents, every scholar, on 
entering the school, was obliged to present a doctor’s certificate, 
stating his physical condition ; and at the end of every week during 
the school year he handed to the principal a paper stating how he 
spent his evenings, and at what time he retired. If the health of 
any scholar failed, his record, the school record, and a doctor, were 
consulted, and if possible, the true cause found. 

Yours truly, N. 0. T. B—L—way. 

Milford, Mass. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


DiscrPLine with the eye as far as possible. 


Sarcasm is infinitely more cruel than the rod. 


LEAVE as little room to luck in class work as possible. 


Tue individuality of the pupil should be generally pre- 
served. 

Atremprt nothing in which the chances are against its 
accomplishment. 

ScHooL worK should heighten appreciation of the 
beautiful as well as of the true. 

THERE are but few instances in which an answer com- 
mitted verbatim should be accepted. 


So focus your teaching that the children shall see the 
reason for a thing about as soon as they know the fact. 


THERE is frequently more virtue in developing mental 
activity with what pupils already know than in cramming 
them with new facts. 

To discipline is to disciple. This is a highly sugges- 
tive thought, and ought both to soften discipline and 
make it more effective. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What important railroad deal in the Northwest has 
interested all parts of the country ? 

2. Who has recently made an address before college 
students that has attracted wide attention because of its 
bearing on statesmanship ? 

3. What do the railroad letters C. B. & Q. and C. B. 
& N. signify ? 

4, What distinguished historic character is to be given 
special place on the retired list of the U. S. army ? 

5. What government has recently complimented the 
United States by making July 4 one of its national holi- 
days ? 

ANSWERS. 
1, The purchase of the C. B. & N. by the C. B. & Q. 
2. Theodore Roosevelt, of New York City, civil service commis- 
sioner, at Harvard College. 
3. Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, and Chicago, Burlington, 
and Northern. 
4. Gen. John C, Fremont, the pioneer in the New West, and a 


well-known but unsuccessfal candidate for the Presidency in 1856, 


5. Brazil, 
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COMMERCIAL QUESTIONS. 


These are not for test examinations, but merely sug- 
gestive queries to prompt children to open their eyes 
thoughtfully. 

1. What is the difference between a merchant and a 
manufacturer ? 

2. What is the difference between the proprietor and 
the clerk in a store ? 

3. Name five different kinds of merchants that you 


know. 
4. Name two things sold by each of these five mer- 


chants. 

5. How much rent do you know any merchant to pay ? 

6. What is a jobber ? 

7. What is a wholesale store ? 

8. What is a retail store ? 

9. How do railways help merchants ? 

10. How do steamships help merchants ? 

11. How do sailing vessels help merchants ? 

12. How does the telegraph help merchants ? 

13. How does the telephone help merchants ’ 

14. What is a drummer ? 

15. Name some duties of an office boy. 

16. Name some elements that will help an office boy to 
succeed. 

17. What is a “ one-price ” store ? 


FRENCH PUPILS IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
BY FELIX ELLARKA, 


Despite the bitter hatred Frenchmen entertain against 
Germany, they are fully alive to the superiority of 
the German schools, and try to profit by them. It 
is now nearly ten years ago that the French national 
school authorities resolved upon a direct acknowledge- 
ment of that superiority, by sending annually several 
graduates of French high schools to attend the last two 
years of the course in German high schools. No indiffer- 
ent material is sent, to be sure, but only boys who have 
won first prizes at home. As I stated elsewhere, the 
German secondary schools are well adapted for talented 
pupils, while weaker ones are weeded out. These French 
boys, then, coming as they do, like “picked nines,” are 
not objected to by German school authorities. They say, 
there is no reason whatever to refuse them admittance, 
inasmuch as they conduct themselves properly, and usually 
are a credit to the schools they attend. 

These boys are directed by their home authorities to a 
half year, or a year, at one school, and then go to another. 
They are not allowed to stay two fall years in one town, 
lest they might enter into ties too close to suit the French 
government. They are directed co take board and lodg- 
ings in private families, and to live exactly as the pupils 
of German gymnasiums do. The government pays all 
expenses during their stay in Germany. At the close of 
each year the students are required to send in a report of 
what they experienced, and of the manner in which they 
utilized their time. Of course the frequent changes of 
schools and places of habitation are inconvenient, but they 
enable the young men to see a good deal of that country 
of which ignorant Frenchmen, before 1870, thought it 
lay near the North Pole. 

I had occasion to learn something of the contents of 
the reports sent home tothe Minister of Instruction, and 
must confess that they are mostly true to life and tally 
with my own observations. Most of the young men are 
very much pl-ased with the reception they find among 
the people, the teachers, and fellow-pupils. They praise 
the delicacy and tact of their German hosts, a fact which 
the wounded spirit of Frenchmen is apt to appreciate. 
Some ad nit that the senseless agitation in France con- 
cerning “revenge for 1870’ makes their stay in certain 
places unendurable. All, however, are loud in praising 
the instruction they get in school. 

They are uaanimous in saying that the German high 
schools are far superior to the French lycées. Especially 
in mathematics, they think the German schools prove 
superior. The way the students are made to work out 
problems in geometry, trigonometry, oral arithmetic, etc., 
the self-activity to which the pupils are led, and the inde- 
pendence and self-dependence in thinking, are com- 
mended. Instruction in the sciences also is thought 


superior to that in France. Particularly enthusiastic are 


the reports about gymnastic drill. This is not astonish- 
ing if we consider that the indulgent French youth is not 
drilled much in bodily exercises in his high schools at 
home. An equal share of praise is given to the teaching 
of music. In referring to this, the young Frenchmen 
speak with animation of the German songs, which they 
consider very melodious. 

As far as instruction is concerned, they have but one 

opinion, but they do not like the rigid discipline exer- 
cised in German high schools. Why! They are not 
even permitted to smoke cigarettes in the sanctum sanc- 
torum of their own bedroom. The slightest deviation 
from the straight road of virtae is punished severely. 
They are “ not treated as gentlemen,” but as “ boys,” are 
obliged to doff their hats when they pass a teacher, and 
are generally treated as unripe youth. Though I cannot 
myself like the rough treatment I noticed here and there, 
I mast admit that the German teachers are consistent in 
regarding no schoolboy a gentleman. However preten- 
tious he may be, he is a minor, and as such cannot lay 
claim to the dignities of a full grown man. Of course I 
full well understand that in a republic this is considered 
heresy, but we may admit the consistency practiced in 
German schools where the treatment of pupils is a reflec- 
tion of the mode of government, monarchial government, 
in which respect for authority is “learned by doing.” 
In one particular the German high schools find eccn- 
demnation on the part of these French students. They 
say, Germans pay less attention to show, that is, legiti- 
mate show. For instance, they care naught for rhetori- 
cal polish, and their recitations are considered good when 
the essential facts are brought out correctly. The gar- 
ment of thought is neglected. Thisistrue. Their teach- 
ing of drawing also is less refined than that in France. 
This may be true in the high schools, but I can testify to 
a wonderful improvement in drawing in the lower schools, 
which has not reached the upper grades as yet. I trust 
though, that in ten years hence that branch of the cur- 
riculum will be fully up to the French standard. 


TEACHING BUSINESS WAYS. 
BY C. M. HARGER, 

Object: To enable the pupils to become familiar with 
practical, every-day business life as it exists in the outside 
world. 
Say to the class: * I want to subscribe for the Crescent 
Magazine at New London, Delaware. Write to the pub- 
lisher and order it for me.” 
Criticise from the standpoint of the publisher, noticing 
if addresses are given plainly and fully. 
Say: ‘I want the address of my magazine changed to 
Write and ask the publishers to change the ad- 


dress.” 

Criticise from the publisher's point of view, and im- 
press the necessity of giving both old and new addresses. 
Say: * I want to stop taking the magazine. Write and 
have it discontinued.” 

Criticise as before, impressing the necessity of having 
all indebtedness on subscription paid in full. 

Say: “I want to purchase a certain book. Please 
order it for me.” 

Criticise the letter from the publisher’s standpoint, em- 
phasizing the giving of address in full. 

Say: “I have received the book. Write and find out 
what is the reason.” 

Criticise regarding the necessity of referring to the first 
order in such a complete and full manner that the pub- 
lisher can understand at once what is meant, even if the 
first order miscarried in the mails. 

Say to the class: “I have a house to rent (describe). 
Write an advertisement for the paper.” 

Criticise with regard to use of language, compressing 
the description into the fewest possible words, attracting 
attention. 

Say: “ You wish to rent a house. Answer the adver- 
tisement.”’ 

Criticise regarding business-like language. 

Say: “I do not like your terms. Telegraph that I 
will not accept your offer, but will make a certain agree- 
ment (describe),”’ 

Criticise regarding brevity yet comprehensiveness of 
expression. Impress the necessity of saying much jn 


little, without ambiguity, in a telegram, 


HOW TO TEACH PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


It is important that teachers should know what not 
to teach, as well as what to teach and how to teach it. 
Physiology must be taught. It is impossible to take 
much time from other things for the teaching of it. It 
is unnecessary, if one only teaches the important things 
and teaches them in the best way. 

THE DON'TS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

Don’t teach many technical terms. 

Don’t teach many names of bones. 

Don’t teach many names of muscles. 

Don’t pretend to be a doctor. 

Don’t play the preacher. 

Don’t be extreme. 


Don’t prove too much by any fact. — 
Don’t trouble yourself about the curiosities of phys- 


ology. 
THINGS TO DO IN TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY. 


Teach facts. Teach only valuable facts. 
Make valuable facts interesting. 
Teach children to observe physiological facts and phe 


nomena. 
Teach chikdren to think about these things. 
DEFINITIONS FOR TEACHER. 

There are some things that the teacher needs to know 
that there is no oceasion for the pupils to know,—some 
things that the teacher must know that pupils should 
not be troubled with. Rarely teach a child a definition 
in physiology, but be very careful that, as a teacher, you 
have a good definition clearly in mind at every point. 
For illustration : 

Anatomy is a description of the parts and organs of 
the body. 

Physiology treats of what is done in and by a healthy 
body. 

Hygiene aims to furnish the conditions of health. 

If the teacher thinks it wise in her class to teach 
these definitions, she wants much practice in testing 
their appreciation of the distinctions ; she wants to know 
whether they are thinking for themselves, through such 
questions as these : 


Is it a study of anatomy, physiology, or hygiene that will enable 
me to answer these questions? How many teeth have you ? 
What do you do with the teeth? What care should be taken of 


the teeth ? 
PARTS OF THE BODY. 


Do not try to teach all the parts of the body, and all 
the parts of each part, but teach a few parts thoroughly, 
and then give the class some others that they would do well 
to learn, and then others that it is unimportant whether 
they know them or not. It is not easy for any one to 
determine for another what is important or unimportant. 
I have no disposition to insist upon my classifications. 
Probably no two teachers would agree, and it is not im- 
portant that they should. My plan of division is this : 
The important thing to learn is that concerning which we 
need to study its hygiene. For illustration: The fore- 
head is one of the moat promiuent parts of the face; the 
cheek is even more prominent sometimes, and yet neither 
of these is important to know, because health is in no sense 
dependent upon them. We are not teaching physiology 
in school for the sake of knowing all about the body, but 
to know that which will contribute to health and happi- 
ness. The mucous membrane is of a hundred times 
greater importance than the bridge of the nose, though 
not so prominent. 


I, PARTS OF THE 3. Parts of the Neck. (Less important.) 


Bopy. (Important.) ™m. 
Head, neck, trunk, 
‘ arotid artery (pul- Elbow. 
come, sating). wa 
1, Parts of the Head. _(Less important.) Palm of hand. 
Sealp, face, ears. Nape. Nails. 
Blue veins. Thumb. 
2. Parts of the Fi 
. ace. 4, Parts of the Trunk Index finger. 
(Important. ) (Important.) Middle finger. 
nan Thorax. Ring finger. 
Evelids Abdomen. Little finger. 
Mouth, — 6. Parts of Limbs. 
ips. (Less important.) (For y 
membrane. Shoulders. Patella. 
Ankle. 
important.) Hips. Ball ot foot. 
Sener sg 5. Parts of the Arms, Toes. 
Cheeks.” cree portant.) 
grace 8 
Cheek-bonse, Thigh 
B in. Wrist, Calf of Leg: 
me of nose. Hand. Shin of Leg 
yebrows Jointe, Bole of foot, 
Motions, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 5. A primary teacher was giving an object lesson on the horse. 
Pointing to the mane, she asked a little urebin, ‘‘ What is that ?’’ 
— Bangs,’’ was the reply. F. U. N. 
HOW MUCH SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS HAVE 
TO SAY. — 


Some tables recently published in England, by Mr. L. M. Grif- 
fiths, giving the number of lines spoken by each character in 
Shakespeare’s plays, furnish a basis for sundry comparisons and 
contrasts. 

The leading male characters have much more to say than their 
female counterparts. As might have been guessed, Hamlet is by 
far the most loquacious, — using the word in this arithmetical 
sense,—of the men. His share in the dialogue is 1,569 lines, —the 
lines in the tables being those of the ‘‘ Globe’’ editions, and parts 
of lines at beginning and end of speeches being counted as whole 
lines. Next to the royal Dane comes Richard III. with 1,161 
lines ; and Iago follows hard upon with 1,117. Henry V., in the 
** magnificent monologue’’ of a play named from him, speaks 1,063 
lines. These four characters are the only ones that have more 
than a thousand lines apiece. At some distance behind them comes 
Othello with 888, Coriolanus with 886, the Duke in *‘ Measure for 
Measure”? with 880, and Timon with 863. Antony, in ‘* Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ is the only other man with more than 800 lines, 
his reckoning being 829. Between 800 and 700 we find Lear (770), 
Richard II (755), Brutus, in ‘‘ Julius Cwsar”’ (727), Falstaff, in 
**2 Henry IV.” (719), Titus Andronicus (718), and Macbeth 
(705); and between 700 and 600, fat Jack again, in ‘‘ 1 Henry 
IV.”’ (688), Leontes (681), Prospero (655), Biron (627), Romeo 
(618), and Prince Henry, in ‘‘1 Henry 1V.’ (616). The others 
above 500 are Menenius (59%), Petruchio (585), Hotspur (566), 
the King, in ‘‘ Hamlet’? (551), Troilus (541), Philip Faulcon- 
bridge (522), and Cassius (507). 

If we add up the parts of certain great characters who appear in 
more than one play, we shall see that some of them oatdo Hamlet 
in talk. Henry V., as prince and king, has 1,987 lines in the 
three plays wherein he figures, 308 in ‘‘2 Henry IV.,’’ being 
added to what is given him above. Falstaff, who has 488 lines in 
the ‘“‘ Merry Wives,’’ comes next with 1,895; and Richard III. 
(counting his 390 lines in ‘3 Henry VI.’’) next with 1,551. An- 
tony has 1,156 in all, 327 being in ‘‘ Julius Casar.’’ Bolingbroke 
has 414 lines in ‘‘ Richard II.,’’ 341 as king in ‘‘1 Henry IV.,’’ 
and 294 in ‘* 2 Henry IV.,”’ or 1,049 in all. 

Of the fools, strictly so-called, Touchstone is the most wordy, 
with his 316 lines. That merriest and most eloquent of rogues, 
Antolycus, has 319. 

Among the women there are but five who exceed the limit of 
500 lines. I should have guessed that Portia would be first, but 
her 589 lines are surpassed by Rosalind’s 749, Cleopatra’s 670, and 
Imogen’s 596. Jaliet has 541. Between 400 and 500 we find only 
Helena of ‘‘ All’s Well’’ (479) and Isabella (426). The others 
above 300 are Desdemona (389), Katherine of Arragon (374), Mis- 
tress Page (361), Viola (353), Paulina (331), Julia, in the ‘“‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona’’ (323), Olivia (321), the Queen in ‘2 
Henry VI.”’ (317), Volumnia (345), Cresida (312), Beatrice 
(309), the Countess, in ‘‘ All's Well’ (306), and Celia (304). 

It will be noted that only twenty of the ladies have more than 
300 lines each, while twenty-one of their lords exceed 600; and 
Rosalind, who leads all the rest of her sex by 79 lines, does not 
talk half as much as Hamlet. Some of the famous female char- 
acters have surprisingly little to say; as Miranda (142), Perdita 
(128), and Cordelia (115). Kate the Shrew, though sharp of 
tongue, uses the unruly member only to the extent of 220 lines, in- 
clusive of her long lecture of 44 lines to her untamed sisters in 
- ar scene. Lady Macbeth has but 261 lines, and Hermione 

ut 

The part which women have in the dialogue varies remarkably in 
the plays. In ‘* Timon of Athens ’’ they speak only 15 lines in all, 
in ** Henry 1V.’’ only 115, and in ‘‘ Jalius Cwsar’’ only 119; while 
in ** As You Like It’’ they have 1,163, in ‘** All’s Well”’ 1,013, in 
** Romeo and Juliet’’ 949, in the ‘*‘ Merry Wives’’ 900, in An- 
tony and Cleopatra’’ 845, and in ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ 843; the whole 
ar og of lines in these last six plays ranging from 2,692 to 3,063. 
rittc, 


SALUTATIONS. 


** How do youdo?’’ That’s English and American. 

** How do you carry yourself ?’’ That’s French. 

** How do you stand ?’’ That’s Italian. 

** How do you find yourself ?’’ That’s German, 

** How do you fare?’’ That’s Dutch. 

“How can you?’’ That’s Swedish. 

** How do you perspire ?’’ That's Egyptian. 

** How is your stomach ? Have you eaten your rice?’’ That’s 
Chinese. 

** How do you have yourself ?’’ That’s Polish. 

** How do you live on?’’ That’s Russian. 

** May thy shadow never grow less.’’ That’s Persian,—And all 
mean much the same thing. —EZr. 


HUMOR IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


1. A teacher in a high school was very particalar about keeping 
all his pupils fully employed during their study hours. One day, 
on looking around the room, he observed some pupils unoccupied, 
whereupon assigning them a task, he quoted for their benefit the 
proverb: ‘* When the devil fiads a man idle, he sets him at work.”’ 
It was not long before the pupils began to see the joke. First a 
smile, then another, then a giggle, then a laugh, and before long 
everybody was laughing aloud at the expense of the master, who 
could do no better than to chime in. 

2. A boy being questioned on the genders of some Latin nouns, 


said; ‘* Dens is masculine. because dentists are men.’ 

3. ** Occasu solis miles in planitiem venit’’ was translated; ‘‘ At 
the setting of the sun he goes a mile inte the planet,’’ 

4. The use of the dictivnary ia a grammar school prodaced the 
following: Sundry, divers The sundry get pearls out of the 


Sylace, comfort, was warm solace on the bed, 


SOME LESSER KNOWN PSEUDONYMS. 


“* Marie Gaston,’’—Alphonse Daudet. 

Holme Lee,’’—Harriet Parr. 

** Sarah Tytler,’’— Henrietta Kidder. 

** Country Parson,’’—Rev. Dr. Boyd. 

Martin,”’—Rev. C. C. Carpenter. 

** Christopher Crayon,’’—J. Ewing Ritchie. 
** Edward Garrett,’”’—Isabella Fyn? Mayo. 
Girl of the Period, —Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

** Professor Hoffman,’’—Angelo J. Lewis. 
** Ascot R. Hope,’’—Robert Hope Moncrieff. 
Henry Irving,” —J. H. Brodribb. 

** Johany Luadlow,’’—Mra. Henry Wood. 

** Helen Mathers,’’—Mr. Reeve. 

L. T. Meade,’’—Mrs. Toulmia Smith, 

** New Writer,’’—Lewis Morris. 

** Cornelius O’ Dowd,’’—Charles Lever.’’ 
**O. K.,”’—Olga Kireet. 

** Pen Oliver,’’—Sir Henry Thomson. 

** Rob Roy,’”’—John MacGregor. 


“ HOOSIER.”’ 


To a recent inquiry relating to the origin of the word ‘‘ Hoosier,’’ 
I offer the following explanation from the Michigan City Dispatch. 
As Dr. Aaron Wood and Mr. Leminouski were both well known in 
this part of Indiana, I am inclined to the opinion that it is the best 
explanation yet offered. 

** De. Aaron Wood, the oldest Methodist divine in Indiana, gave 
the Dispatch a pleasant call. In the course of his conversation he 
remarked that an error prevailed in regard to the term ‘ Hoosier.’ 
. . » » But according to the Doctor it was given birth by the fol- 
lowing incident : 

** A learned foreigner, by the name of Leminouski, formerly a 
soldier under Napoleon during the years intervening between 1823 
and 1830, lectured extensively on the wars of Europe to the pio- 
neers of this state. In his discourses the valor of the Huzzars was 
conspicuous, but his accent was not English, and he pronounced 
that body ‘ Hoosiers.’ During the excavation of the canal at the 
Falls of the Ohio through Kentucky, a young man from Washing- 
ton County, Indiana, on the grounds one day, fought and whipped 
three Kentuckians. Highly elated at the conclusion, amid a tor- 
rent of back-woods profanity, he exclaimed, ‘I’m a Hoosier!’ from 
Leminouski’s pronunciation of Huzzar. From that day to the pres- 
eat the term has been applied to al! citizens of Indiana.’’ 

S. P. Funx, New Albany, Ind. 


ANVIL CHORUS. 


Boston, March 10, 1890. 

Editor Journal of Education,— Dear Sir: In your issue on the 
19th of last December, you published my ‘‘ Calisthenic Movements’’ 
as applied to ‘‘Anvil Chorus and Aria Stride La Vampa.’’ So many 
have written in regard to them that I beg leave to answer a few 
questions through your paper. 

Send to Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, or to any other respon- 
sible music dealer, for a selection of sheet music called ‘‘ Anvil 
Chorus and Aria Stride La Vampa,’’ by James Bellak, and to the 


publishers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the ‘‘ Calisthenic 
Movements.”” The two must be studied together, measure by 
measure. Follow the directions closely and with vigor. Much 
pleasure and profit will be the result. Write me for any informa- 
tion at any time. Very truly, 

F. A. Morsk, Sherwin School. 


INTERESTING “ FINDS.” 


Two new “ finds’ of unusual interest are announced by Egyptian 
explorers. The first is the discovery of a tomb believed by eminent 
archzologists to be that of the famous Cleopatra. It is twenty-five 
feet under ground, ia a chamber ten feet long, with a sarcophagus 
in the form of a pyramid, and decorated with exquisite carvings. 
The investigations are not yet complete, but have proceeded far 
enough to make it certain that the tomb is that of some extraor- 
dinary personage. The other discovery is that of a will at Illahum. 
This will was written on pepyras, and dates back to the reign of 
Amenamhat III., 2550 B. C., the name of the month and day 
being given. The phraseology is quite modern in form, and shows 
that people, even in that early day, knew how to give away their 
property when they could no longer use it, as well as they do now. 
As the testator settles his property upon his wife, it indicates the 
legal status of woman. It is also another proof that the Egyptians 
had a written language in that far-off day.— Woman's Journal. 


METALS AND MINERALS. 


In the answers to ‘‘ High School Questions in Mineralogy,’’ a 
metal is defined as ‘‘ an opaque body of peculiar luster, insoluble in 
water, fusible by heat, incapable of combination with oxygen.’’ This 
last characteristic is incorrect. All the metals, without exception, 
combine with oxygen, sulphur, and chlorine. 

Again, does the definition, ‘‘ A mineral . . . isa natural body 
destitute of organization,’’ accurately define a mineral? Is not 
granite a “natural body destitute of organization’’? And yet 


granite is not a mineral, but a rock composed of minerals. Dana 
defines a mineral as ‘‘ any substance in nature not organized by 
vitality, which has a homogeneous structure.’’ Collins says, ‘* Min- 
erals are natural, homogeneous, inorganic bodies.’? The definition 
as given in the JOURNAL seems to leave out an essential character- 
istic. H. M. E., Gorham, Me. 


These definitions were not intended to be specially critical, and 
the last thing in our thought was that pupils should be marked in- 
correct if this definition was not given. An accepted definition was 


given for the teacber’s general guidance in looking through the 


‘answers. —[Ko, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— To ‘* Texas’’: Pierre is South Dakota’s capital. 
— Why is New York called the Empire State ? M. E. A. 


— In the following example I can get the fractions, but do not 
understand about the exponents of x. Expand (1 + 4 r)°. 0. 


— What is the significance of the expression dessert, meaning a 
course at dinner ? T. Cc. W. 


— To ‘‘ Freeport’: Alfred Tennyson's address is Farringford, 
Isle of Wight. Ss. 


— Please parse that in the sentence, ‘‘ On the day that thou eatest 
thereof thon shalt surely die.’’ SUBSCRIBER, 


— To “‘ Winterport’’: Draco, the Athenian, was so popular 
that he was smothered by caps, cloaks, and other things showered 
upon him by the spectators in the theater. CARL, 


— To “ Bath’’: ‘‘Apple-pie order’’ is probably a corruption 
of cap-a-pied, said of a knight when armed from head to foot in 
perfect order, or from the French 4 plis, folded in regular plaite, 

M. A. H., Somerville. 


— To “ Julia S.’’: Jules Verne is a Pole, his family name being 
Olchewioz. Looking about for a pen name he adopted the ex- 
pedient of translating the initial syllables of his family name (in 
English, beech) into its French equivalent Verne. 


— To “ Klein’: The origin of ‘‘ April fool,’ for which you 
asked in a recent issue, is uncertain. In Hindostan similar tricks 
are played on March 31, so the practice cannot refer to the uncer- 
tainty of the weather. Some attribute it to the mockery of the 
trial of our Saviour. There seems to be no satisfactory explanation. 
The most generally accepted is that it originated when New Year's 
Day was March 25 and April 1 was its octave, when the festivities 
culminated. Several nations celebrate it. KRAETZER. 


— For domestic reasons, I am obliged to confine my teaching to 
the grammar school in this country town. My best efforts meet with 
no response. Cut off from association with progressive teachers, 
the enthusiasm which I brought to my work from the normal 
school a year ago is rapidly declining, and I feel that I am losing 
power as a teacher. hat can I do ? S.5., oN. Y. 

This honest expression of a young teacher is unquestionably the 
experience of many others. The contrast could hardly be greater 
than between the professional fervency of a normal school and the 
indifferent coolness or the cool indifference of many a school dis- 
trict. If a teacher’s zeal and interest are dependent upon circum- 
stances there will be few places in the country where the conditions 
will favor enthusiasm, The normal schools should begin early to 
develop professional spirit based upon interest in work. When 
there is the true teacher spirit its intensity will be greater the 
more one is left to her own resources. 

Now a word with this teacher. Do not expect to keep your en- 
thusiasm up to fever point. Do not think you have lost profes- 
sional zeal because you do not feel as ardent as when at school. 
Remember that a little enthusiasm counts for infinitely more in the 
presence of such difficulties than it would at the normal, and know 
this, the same ardor that you displayed at school would appear 
very strange to a quiet, rural district, and would probably wreck 
your best laid plans if indeed it did not wreck you.—[ Ep. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The word Assam is of Sanscrit origin, and was originally written 
Ahom. It means “ unequalled.’’ 


The name Swiss is a monument to the independence which those 
peoples have always struggled for and nearly always enjoyed. In 
the canton of Schuyz the three cantons made their first federation, 
after gaining the battle by which their independence was assured, 


The brick houses of the Scotch mission station on Lake Nyassa 
have all been built out of a single ant’s nest, and the quarry from 
which the material has been derived forms a pit beside the settle- 
ment some dozen feet in depth. A supply of bricks as large again 
could probably be taken from this convenient depot; and the mis- 
sionaries on Lake Tanganyika and onwards to Victoria Nyanza 
have been similarly indebted to the labors of the termites. 


The invention of bells is attributed to Paulinus, bishop of Nola, in 
Campania, about 400. They were first used in churches, as a de- 
fence against thunder and lightning. They were first hung in Eng- 
land, at Croyland Abbey, in 945. In the eleventh century and 
later, it was the custom to baptise them in churches before they 
were used. The curfew-bell was established in 1068 and discon- 
tinued in 1100. Bellmen were appointed in London in 1556, to 
ring the bells at night, and ory, ‘* Take care of your fire and candle, 
be charitable to the poor, and pray for the dead.’’ 


OCCUPATIONS OF LEGISLATORS, 


English. French. Americ’n 
Occupations. New Chamber  Forty- 
House of of ninth 
Comm’ns. Deput’s. Congress. 

Lawyers, - - 134 133 302 
Soldiers, - - - - 54 13 _ 
Merchants, - . - - 42 18 22 
Journalists, - - - 84 42 10 
Bankers, . > - - 2 5 9 
Brewers and Distillers, - 24 
Shipowners, -  - - - 21 3 
Railroad Presidents and Agents, — _ 5 
Farmers and Planters, - - — — 21 
Physicians, = « - 16 40 8 
Manufacturers, - - 18 
Professional Politicians, 4 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAR. 20, 1890, 


Prerare for Arbor Day. 

VENTILATE thoroughly these spring days. 

Warcu for the earliest buds, bugs, and birds. 
“Every man is a debtor to his profession.”— Bacon 


No high normal school this year for Massachusetts. 
Has somebody blundered ? ‘ 


Tuer should be no staying after school by pupils or 
teachers from now till July. 


Tuts year is the hundredth anniversary of Adolph 
Dieterweg’s birthday ; he was the Horace Mann of Prussia. 


Un ess all signs fail Boston will lead the country in 
the manual training experiments, not in point of time 
surely, but in working out a thorough educational system 
from the kindergarten through the high school. 


Presipent J. Eowarp Simmons, of the board of edu- 
cation of New York City, told the Pan-American dele- 
gates that the schools of that city were the best in the 
country. That is an interesting matter to prove. 


Wisconsin is liable to have a lively political fight over 
the law that requires attendance upon a school in which 
English is the language taught. There is no uncertainty 
as to the result. America will “ English” all of her cit 
izens so far as schools can do it. 


Tur New EnGLanp Conservatory asks the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for an appropriation of $50,000 for 
five years. This is now as thoroughly a public institution 
as any college in the state, and these have all been aided 
generously, as have many of the academies. This appro- 
priation is sure to come, because it is deserved. 


Tue first “ great teacher ” we ever knew was Professor 
Loomis, then of the Adelphi Academy, Brockton. He 
was recently paid $500,000 in eash and as much more in 
‘tock for inventing a machine by which from the palmetto 


unprecedented articles upon the Art of Teaching. 


a fiber can be produced which can be used in “a thousand 
and one ways.” The net profit of the company from one 
mill is said to be $1,200 a day, or about $100,000 a year. 
He is at Fernandina, Fla. We rejoice in the school- 


master’s success. 


Latest AND Best.—The Boston School board proposes 
to do the handsome thing for the teachers by allowing 
every teacher the ninth year as a vacation year on half 
pay, provided the time is devoted to rest and intellect- 
ual or professional improvement. This is one of the 
every-way best schemes for making teaching attractive to 
young people of promise, and for keeping those in service 
vigorous, cheerful, and progressive. Boston owes it to 
herself to lead off in this, one of the most sensible educa- 
tional departures of the times. 


Waste No Timg On Neaations. Do not think you 
can be a success on the strength of anything you do not do. 
You may live up to the best “one hundred dont’s” ever 
published, and not be a success. Do something ; do it with 
all your might; do the best you know how; do it a little 
better than you ever did it before ; try to do it as well as you 
ever saw it done. The best way to destroy weeds is to 
raise a first class crop of something valuable. The best 
way to avoid mistakes is by doing the best positive work. 
You will make mistakes anyway. Positive virtues lessen 
mistakes and bury in oblivion those that have been made. 


Tur Massachusetts school fund amounts to about $2,700,- 
000, and its annual income is about $140,000, of which one 
half is appropriated for such educational expenses as the 
legislature may authorize, the other half being distributed 
among the towns. Unfortunately, the income has not in 
creased with the increased demand for state aid, and the 
rates of dividend have decreased so that the average in- 
come for the last ten years has been about $30,000 less, 
annually, than during the previous ten years. Something 
must be done to increase this fund and its income, or 
other provision must be made for assistance in the 
smaller towns. 


Att Rrapy ror Use.—We have an article which 
covers the whole plan of scientific temperance teaching in 
the public schools, from the pen of one of the most successful 
grammar school masters in New England. We have 
an admirable presentation of a complete course in geol 
ogy awaiting an early appearance. Prin. A. G. Boy- 
den, of Bridgewater, will soon continue and complete his 
We 
have in hand a series of articles from the pen of Mrs. 
A. M. Ridingsvird, upon the Slijd Work of Sweden, 
which she has studied thoroughly the past year. Dr. 
C. C. Rounds, of Plymouth, N. H., will soon present our 
readers with a series of articles on the French schools, 
which he has recently studied. We shall soon present 
in complete detail, with nearly thirty illustrations, the 
history and working plan of some of the best public school 
manual training work in the country. Dr. J. T. 
Prince's Studies of the German Schools will cover the en- 
tire subject in a way never heretofore attempted for Amer- 
ican readers. Dr. Larkin Dunton’s Applied Psychol- 
ogy is always welcome. Prof. John F. Woodhull’s 
Kxperiments in Physics are the best work in that line. 


Taw Scuoot Discussion. All interested in 
the public vs. the parochial school discussion should secure 
from the office of the superintendent of schools at St. 
Paul a pamphlet entitled “The public schools and the 
Catholie Clergy,’’ which is the correspondence between 
Superintendent D. L. Kiehle, LL.D. and Bishop James 
MeGolrick. The discussion was brought about by a 
patriotic addre-s by Bishop McGolrick in which he ex- 
pressed the heartiest good will toward the public schools 
of Minnesota. Dr. Kiehle took occasion to ask him to 
express himself with definiteness respecting the attitude of 
the priests of the Catholie Church toward the common 
schools of the state : 


First. — Do you recognize it as the duty of American 


citizens of the Catholic faith to support the public school 


system in that spirit of loyalty with which they support 
other departments and institutions of the government? 

Second. — Have American citizens of the Catholic faith 
the right to exercise their independent judgment and to 
send their children to the public school, when they are satis- 
fied that it is in the best interest of their children? 

Third. — Is it the position of the priests of the Catholic 
church, that American citizens of the Catholic faith, send- 
ing their children to the public school without permission 
of the priests, commit sin and forfeit their right to the 
sacraments of the church ? 

The answer to these questions from a man of such spirit 
are significant. Since any one can secure the entire corres- 
pondence, and as no abridgment would do the oecasion 
justice, we advise our readers to send to Dr. Kiehle for a 


copy of the pamphlet. 


FEDERAL AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION. 


At last we are having prepared for us a few statistical 
studies that are really valuable. It is a bright day for 
America when, in place of blind opinions resting upon a 
self-satisfied individual philosophy, we have exhaustive 
facts collected without a bias toward any pet theory, facts 
from which all have an equal chance to develop theories. 

Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D., of the State University of 
Kansas, has prepared for the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion a monograph of 343 pages, in which are massed the 
entire statistical history of Federal and State Aid to Edu- 
cation in the United States. A few things are clear, of 
which we shall take occasion to speak at other times; but 
that which is easily upon the surface of the facts and fig- 
ures is that the colleges and universities form the unit of 
educational force historically, rather than the common 
school. It has clearly been the opinion in nearly every 
colony and state that primary and secondary schools are 
dependent upon higher institutions for their existence, 
rather than the reverse. The modern reckless talk of a 
radical independence of the two has no foundation in fact, 
no more has the idea that the lower grades are the estab- 
lished fact and the higher schools the annex. 

It is equally apparent that there is a wide range of 
scholarly attainment represented by the diplomas of 
the various institutions styled colleges and _ univer- 
sities, from the “ University of New Mexico” to 
Harvard University. The ambition of humble institu- 
tions to carry high sounding, pretentious names is some- 
times amusing, as one studies the title and size of the 
various schools for higher education. 

In twenty-three states and five territories there have 
been 1,395,920 acres of land granted to American col- 
leges by the United States government; 1,770,000 acres 
to the agricultural and mechanical colleges. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club is everywhere. It is less im- 
portant to know whence it came than whither it is going. 
Is it a near kin to La Grippe, born of atmospheric condi- 
tions ; is it a boom that is being “worked for all it is 
worth” and soon to burst; or is it a tidal wave of zeal 
that will either land us upon the heights of professional 
glory or engulf us? The stomach symptoms would seem 
to show that it is not influenza; there seems to be no 
boomer, hence it can hardly be a boom; while there are 
indications that it is much like a tidal wave, with every 
prospect of its leaving us permanently upon a higher 
plane. 

“School keeping ” is quite a different art from what it 
once was. It requires different material, training, pro- 
fessional reading, and social atmosphere. The teacher of 
to-morrow must be less “ teachery ” than the teacher of 
yesterday. He must stand upon his feet more independ- 
ently, and at the same time blend himself with others 
more genuinely. In view of the spontaneity of its com- 
ing and the universality of its presence, we are confident 
that it is here because it is needed; that it came at this 
time because we were ripe for it. It was needed because 
teaching and teachers were changing, and it was the best 
way of adjusting without friction the men and means of 
to-day to the spirit and methods of to-morrow. 

Club life is not new; professional, fraternal, literary 
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club life are not new; and eating is not a new phase of 
it. In Greece, before Aristotle’s time, men of the same 
occupation met for the sake of one another’s company, 
and found pleasurable relaxation among themselves. 
Rome had its clubs, founded for the purpose of commer- 
cial advancement, social and political helpfulness. In 
Imperial Rome there were more than a hundred estab- 
lished societies for mutual helpfulness. Bankers and 
doctors, donkey drivers and muleteers, all had their clubs, 
and many of the crafts were subdivided. 


An English club or “Court of Good Company” ex- 
isted five hundred years azo, though Ben Jonson’s “ Mer- 
maid’’ and “ Apollo Club,”’ organized two hundred and 
fifty years ago, were the first strictly literary clubs. Sam- 
uel Johnson's “ Literary Club,” with Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
as its official head, was one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago the pioneer of genuine club life. The club of that 
day was focused for conversation, and was a necessity in 
a different sense from what it is to-day. When Johnson 
went to London in poverty, determined to live by his lit- 
erary wit and wisdom, an old acquaintance gave him this 
description of the way he might live in London on thirty 
pounds a year. “Ten pounds for clothes; 18 pence a 
week for a garret ;—if any one asks for your address it is 
easy to say, ‘I am to be found at sucha place ; ’—3 pence 
laid out at a coffee house will enable you to pass several 
hours a day in good company; dinner may be had for a 
sixpence ; a bread and milk breakfast for a penny; and 
a supper is superfluous; on clean shirt day you can go 
abroad and pay visits.” 

Coffee houses were instituted in London in 1652, and 
were the substitutes for the daily paper till it came 
sixty years later. Each had its peculiar political flavor. 
much as the newspaper has to-day. One never asked 
where a man lived, but at what coffee house he could be 
fonnd. 

Conversation was then regarded as a high literary and 
social art, and the original club life came because of the 
need of a place for the mingling of congenial literary 
characters who were experts in the art of conversation. 
The club life that Reynolds and Johnson gave the world 
was all very well for that time, but does not meet the pe- 
culiar needs of our time. Society has small place for a 
good talker, because there are few good listeners. A man 
must have the audacity to pretend to be an orator with a 
public platform for his throne, and should be vouched for 
by a formal introduction. In Johnson’s time a man could 
sit for an hour and mature a thought, choose his words, 
and select the moment for flashing an idea into the con- 
versation with brilliant effect. Club men were getting 
their minds in training for the right occasion, knowing 
that there was as much chance of fame in a flashing utter- 
ance in conversation as there now is in a brilliant turn of 
thought in an oration. 

Around the American idea of making a pretence at 
oratory there have been developed innumerable clubs, 
political, mercantile, press, professional of all kinds. The 
schoolmaster had to organize a club in order to keep up 
with the procession. The tendency of the institute to be- 
come a normal school on wheels, and of the association to 
get up the biggest shows on earth, have left a place for 
the schoolmasters’ club. Teaching has become, in the 
eyes of teachers, a profession. The schoolmaster is one 
of the well-paid men ; he is under the necessity of culti- 
vating literary tastes and social instincts, and has an unu- 
sual amount of time at his disposal. 

One can get much of the real progress of the world 
from reading the best books and periodicals, and no man 
can teach a good school in this day who is not a generous 
reader of the best things; but after aman has read 
widely he needs the touch of the true men in a social, 
fraternal, non-teachery way. With a little care a live, 
permanent, helpful club can be organized in almost any 
section of the country. For illustration, a few men in 
the western part of Massachusetts conceived the idea of a 
an occasional meeting, and in response to their invitation 
fifty men dined at the Cooley House, Springfield. We 
have never seen more ideal club life than was exhibited 
on that occasion, whether judged by the preliminary so- 
ciability, dinner-table geniality, or post-prandial addresses. 
A gentleman who has taught within a few miles of Spring- 
field for six years, said he had met and known more 


schoolmasters heartily that day than in the entire ex! 


years, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Boston to Saratoga and return, —$7.00. 

A vestibule electric street car is promised. 

Detroit has adopted free textbooks,—$15,000. 

Boston to St. Paul and return, not more than $35.00. 

Alex E, Frye should be in a first-class superintendency. 
Educational schemes die easily in the Massachusetts Legislature. 


Dr. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield, has been lecturing in the 
Northwest. 


Ohio is rejoicing that John Hancock escaped the defeat of the 
head of the party ticket. 


Rev. F. H. Kasson will be more known educationally in the 
future than in the past, we suspect. 

Edward Atkinson proposes to have proper fire escapes for the 
Boston schoolhouses, if he has to take the matter into court. 

Richard C. Humphreys, of the Boston School Board, publishes, 
by request, his reply to the majority report on corporal punishment. 

The praises of Supt. A. S. Draper’s presidency of the Superin- 
tendents’ Department are still a topic of conversation in educational 
circles. 
Walpole and Bridgewater, Mass., at least, keep an honest record 
of attendance. It is a disgrace upon the Old Bay State that all 
towns do not. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward is to read an unpublished 
story, from her own pen. at the parlors of Miss Heloise E. Hersey, 
25 Chestnut street, Boston, on the 25th inst. 


The Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers will meet at the Latin School building, Boston, Friday 
and Saturday, April 4 and 5, at 9.30. Program in News De- 
partment. 

If the ‘‘ ninth year rest on half pay’’ project goes through the 
Boston School Board, what a luxury it will be! But what a vacancy 
there would be if it should be retroactive and all ‘‘ nine-year-olds ”’ 
should take their much needed year’s rest at once ! 


Supt. W. E. Anderson, of Milwaukee, who has been having a 
lively time for the past few months, owing to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, secured a reélection for two years on the first informal 
ballot, and on the formal ballot was elected by 24 to 10. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway is selected by the 
Ohio officials of the N. E. A.,—C. C. Davidson, of Aliance, chair- 
man,—as the route to St. Paul for the meeting of the National. A 
special train will be run stopping at the famous dells of Wisconsin, 
the lake resorts, and other noted places of educational and historic 
interest. The rate will be for the round trip the fare one way, 
plus two dollars, which is the membership fee for the National. 
We are glad to see that one road will give stop-over privileges. 


In the death of Prof. Wm. P. Atkinson, at his home in Jamaica 
Plain, on March 10, the fraternity loses a teacher and lecturer who 
has been widely and favorably known. He was for twenty-five years 
professor of English and history at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He was a brother of Edward Atkinson, the distin- 
guished economist. Professor Atkinson was one of the most bril- 
liant educational lecturers of his day, and was the ideal of the 
younger men in the profession a quarter of a century since and 
onward, 


Rey. John P. Cowles, aged 85, a native of Connecticut, for many 
years a professor in Oberlin College, and for more than a quarter 
of a century principal of the Ipswich (Mass.) Academy, died at 
Ipswich, March 10. He retired from active service fifteen years 
ago, and has been for several years entirely blind. He stood liter- 
ally in the forefront among educational men for many years. His 
children are prominent in various lines of educational and philan- 
thropic endeavor; among them are Mrs. D. F. Appleton of New 
York, Mrs. John Cumming of Woburn, and Miss Roxana Cowles, 
preceptress of Ansonia, Ct. 

A young Boston lawyer, who has appeared to take keen delight 
in posing as an anti-public school writer and ‘“‘ legislative lawyer,’’ 
made a brilliant presentation of himself the other day. |He was before 
a legislative committee in opposition to a measure which would 
enable the city of Boston to build nine new schoolhouses which are 
greatly needed, and said, in substance, ‘‘And again, look at the 
Normal Art School, with its beautiful building and luxuriant ap- 
pointments, and you will see where the money of the city of Boston 
goes,—no, gentlemen, we do not propose to increase the appropri- 
ation for such unnecessary city institutions.’’ ‘* But,’’ said a mem- 
ber of the school board, ‘‘do you know that this is not a city 
school, was never built by the city, and is purely a state institu- 
tion ?’’ A more suddenly subdued man it would be difficult to find. 


The friends of Prof. Moses True Brown, of the Boston School of 
Oratory, banquetted him in a royal manner upon his 63d birthday, 
and presented the school with a remarkably fine life-size crayon 
portrait of Professor Brown framed to match those of Professors 
Monroe and Raymond. The event was as uniformly enjoyable as 
it was complimentary. Among those who added to the post pran- 
dial feast were Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary Massachusetts 
Board of Education; W. E. Sheldon, ex-president of the N. E. A. ; 
Professor Butterfield, of the Monroe College of Oratory; Miss 
Edith Perry, L. B. Marshall, and Hamlin Garland. Letters of re- 
gret were read from Professor Murdock, Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
Leland Powers, and others. The editor of the JouRNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION presided. Professor Brown is a graduate of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, was for many years a professor at Tufts Col- 
lege, and has been for forty years a reader of rare popular gifts, 


and this had all the flavor of a family gathering with the devotion 
of brothers and the admiration of sons, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Slowly, with shaking staff and snowy stole, 
His frosty bearded lips wild muttering, 
Gaunt, gloomy winter grimly plods along : 
What sound has thus disturbed his peace of soul ? 
Ah! he has caught an echo of the spring.— 
The faint, far echo of a throstle’s song. 


— The Barlow Library brought $85,048 at auction. 

— James Russell Lowell was seventy-one on February 22. 

— Jean Ingelow, the English poet, is writing her memoirs. 

— A daughter of Thomas Nast is said to have inherited much of 
her father’s wonderful ability. 

— London reports say that Sir Edwin Arnold is likely to make 
Japan his permanent home. 

— A niece of Mirabeau, the Duchess de Martel, writes novels, 
using the nom de plume ‘‘ Gyn.” 

— Edward Eggleston says that in his opinion there is not a single 
American author who really makes an income out of his books. 

— We are told that Mr. Froude has retired to a quiet village 
eighteen miles from a railway-station to write his ‘‘ Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield ’’. 

— Prof. John Stuart Blackie leads a methodical and simple life. 
He enjoys splendid health, posseses buoyant spirits, and seems to 
defy the passage of years. 

— Jamaica Plain, Mass., boasts among her residents Edwin 
Lassetter Bynner, Nathan Haskell Dole, the Ticknors, Horace 
P. Chandler and Wm. H. Riding. 

— The women of Chicago have engaged Harriet Hosmer to exe- 
cute astatue of Queen Isabella, which will be crected within the 
grounds of the World’s Fair of 1892. 

—A precious relic is the first phonograph into which Robert 

Browning spoke. He started to recite ‘‘ The ride from Ghent to 
Aix.’’ When half through he exclaimed: ‘‘ Good gracious! I’ve 
forgotten the rest.’’ Exclamation and all are recorded. 
— The Association of Collegiate Alumnx, — Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, president, — has more than 1,000 members, the larg- 
est number residing in any one state being 282 in Massachusetts. 
This maintains a European fellowship for university study and an 
American fellowship for post-graduate study in thie country. The 
University Club of New-York, a social organization, is its latest 
outgrowth. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


THE LADY TEACHER. 


You can tell her by her manner 
When you meet her on the street, 

For she walks as if she meant it, 
Treading squarely on both feet. 


If some friend should introduce you 
You would know her by her talk, 
Which is fully as decided 
As the manner of her walk. 


She is versed in many matters, 
And she always has a view, 


Which she clings to in a manner 
That would shame the strongest glue. 


But she is a0 sweet and winsome 
(This her anger will allay), 
You could talk with her forever 

Just to let her have her way. 


—Columbus Dispatch. 


Laphson : — ‘Hullo, Smiles, you find it pretty cold out, don’t 
you ?” 

Smiles : — (who has his hat dented) ‘‘ No, not ially.’’ 

Laphson : — ‘*Then why do you wear that stove in your hat ?”’ 


A small school boy complained because the teacher made him wash 
his hands and face every day, ‘‘ whether he needed it or not’’. 


A cup which neither cheers nor inebriates — hiccup. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

STEPHEN W. Superintendent, Manchester, Ia. :—I1 
wish to again express my appreciation of your healthful, earnest 
paper. I would hardly part with the present number for the price 
of the paper if I could not replace it. 

James H. Ricg, State Superintendent Education, South Caro- 
lina :—It gives me pleasure to testify to the great ability with which 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is edited. I should be glad to see 
it in the hands of the teachers at large. 

J. R. PRESTON, State Superintendent, Mississippi :—I read the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION regularly, and rank it as one of the 
best educational papers published in the United States; I freely 
commend it to the teachers of my state. 

James Milligan, of Seotland, recently uttered this sentiment that 
should ring round the world: “‘ Indifference to the honor and well- 
being of our craft shows a complete absence of the professional 
spirit, of self-respect, of the sense of duty, and indeed of intelli- 
gence,”’ 

H. S. Jones, Superintendent, Erie, Penn. :—Among educational 
journals, American or European, I find none that excel the JoUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. They are lead- 
ing publications, full of vigor, growing life, and wear well with 


teachers, every number being suggestive, practical, and professional. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present vari in the size and form of printing ‘s 
as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give indi 
co.ton of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Jength.] 


Tue Swepisa System or EpvucationaL GyMNASTICs. 
By Baron Nils Posse. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 275 pp., 9x7. 
We do not recall any man of any land who has taken such a 

hold of the teachers and friends of education in Boston as has Baron 

Nils Posse. ‘Tis is due in part, of course, to the admirable man- 


ment under which he was introdaced to the teachers, but beyond | ® 


1 that it was due chiefly to the fascination of the Swedish system 
of gymnastics as originated by P. H. Ling. The city is largely in- 
debted to him for such an awakening on this subject as has never 
been known on any subject in the same length of time. Through 
his judicious, unostentatious introduction of physical culture that sub. 
ject has been advanced as far in a few months as manual training, for 
instance, in as many years. This work, the personification of the 
man, will, through its style and illustrations (two hundred and 
forty-one), do as much for the country as he has personally done 
for Boston. With him the word gymnastics does not signify merely 
recreation, grace, and the strengthening of a few muscles; but eda- 
cational gymnastics signify all that can be included in the develop- 
ment of a healthy body at once graceful, vigorous, and elastic, 
through physical exercise. Swedish gymnastics have always signi- 
fied, with Americans, an attempt to restore heal:h, bat with him 
they suggest the best development of healthy boys and girls. 

There is a philosophy beneath the Swedish system. Every move- 
ment has its reason, at once so simple that very slight directions 
will reveal to the teacher its purpose. No course of gymoastics 
has been so uniformly designated as a system as the Swedish, and 
yet in the mechanical sense it is the least of a system of any. The 
point of attack for the Jahn System of Germany and the mongrel 
movements of America is the absence of musical accompaniment, 
or as is generally said, the absence of rhythm. If rhythm was 
wanting, we should unhesitatingly challenge it, but the abseuce of 
nade accompaniment is not necessarily absence of rhythm, which 
is not a matter of poetry or song, but rather of prose. 

That which is most attractive in the Ling-Poase gymnastics from 
our standpoint is the rhythm, through which every fiber of the 
physical being is made vibrant with the tone of health, the spirit of 
grace, the vigor of elasticity. 

Pusiic ScHoot Music Coursr. By Charles E. Whit- 
ing. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

First Music Reader, 112 pages, 25 cents. 

Second Music Reader, 112 pages, 25 cents. 

Third Music Reader, 112 pages, 25 cents. 

Fourth Music Reader, 112 pages, 25 cents. 

Fifth Music Reader, 112 pages, 25 cents. 

Sixth Music Reader, 254 pages, 54 cents. 

The specially attractive feature of the firat two books is the illustra- 
tive work. The first is distinctively a music primer. The pictures 
are as beautiful as in First Readers, and they thoroughly illustrate 
the songs so that the child will be interested in what he sees as 
well as what he hears. The aim is to make an enduring impression 
upon the child through music, to so teach it as to contribute to his 
enjoyment permanently. The melodies are pleasing and the words 
thoroughly adapted to the life of the boys and girls. The first 
half year’s work is principally with easy aod pleasing rote songs. 
Seale drill ins in the second year, first singing the scale asa 
whole and by syllable through imitating the teacher and then the 
singing of different exercises by syllables as dictated by the teacher. 
These six books are so carefully graded that there is work adapted 
to every month of a child’s school music career. 

The keynote to the whole series is,—‘' The children should be 
taught to think in this department of instruction as in their other 
studies; teachers must not expect pupils to learn music unconsciously ; 
they must learn to study and practice.’’ 


Naturat History Ossect Lessons. A Manual for 
Teachers. By George Ricks, B.Se. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 332 pp., 744x5. Price, $1 35. 

Numerous books with object lessons in natural history are pub- 
lished, but we have never seen one that presented 150 pages of 
specimen lessons in addition to 175 pages of admirably illustrated 
and clearly presented matter especially adapted to the teaching of 
the essential features of avimals and plants by the objective method 
in elementary schools. The specimen lessons are suggestive not 
only of what should be done, but how it should be done. 

This work ought to revolutionizs the natural history teaching of 
the average school. There will never be an excuse hereafter for 
slovenly, aimless, inaccurate work in presenting the facts of animal 
and vegetable life. The first specimen lesson will give some idea 
of the sixty-eight presented : 


PAWS AND CLAWS. 
Cat, or dog, or both, or pictures, for illustration. 
What are paws? What are claws? Why eo named ? 
I. Tue Cat's Paw. 


Call attention to—Its soft covering of fur ; the soft pads undor- 
neath, their use, and why they don't wear out; the toes with the 
claws ; the claws, their number, five on each fore paw, four on each 
hind paw; their shape, how their sharp points are preserved, and 
why. Feel the claws, they are loose, they can be drawn back and 
hidden ; the cat can put them out when she pleases. 


Il. Tue Doe’s Paw. 


Call attention to—Covering of hair ; the soft pads like the cat's; 
claws J/unt, cannot be withdrawn. Why the dog does not require 
sharp claws,—catches prey with teeth. Why the claws do not 
wear away. Compare with cat's claws. 


Eciectic History oF tak Unirep Srares. 
y E. Thalheimer, Cincinnati: Van Antw: ragg. 
Co. 392 pp, 7x5. 
History for schools must from’ this day onward be written by 
experts rather than by book makers. Thalheimer isin the best sense 
of the term an expert in historical teaching, and his publishers, in 
the spirit of the day, have left nothing undone that artist, map-maker, 
and printer could contribute to the attractiveness and effective- 
ness of the volume. Alli the ingenuity, experience, and wisdom of 
the author have been heightened by the widest observation of the 
best teaching of the subject. Among the special features of this 
book are numerous full-page, brilliantly illuminated, historical 
pictures. Sixteen full pages are given up to bistorical maps and 
double maps of rare value, and there are several tables. A much- 
grees phase of the book is an extended pronouncing vocabalary. 
uw accurdavcs with the spirit of the times the book is really a work 
vn Civics, Wuvh more effective ia ite teachiug than many works on 
civil guverument ‘There are bupdreds of illusipacions which in- 
weuivusly portray history. 


Tue Century DicTionary. An 
lish Language. Prepared Under the Superin 
of Willian, Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., D.D. In Six Volumes. 


New York Century Co. Vol. Il. From Cono to Fz. Price, 


ay examination of the 1,225 three-column pages of this % 
volume, with its exbaustless treatment of all phases of word life, 
makes its wonder as a literary and scholastic work more remark- 
able. It is at once the dictionary of dicti ies and the encyclo- 
pazdia of encyclopedias, as far as condensed knowledge on all ~ 
jects is concerned. The illustrations are remarkably clear an 
illustrative ; the paper is of the best; while the letter-press presents 
the largest amount of matter with perfect clearness in the least 


47 Whi has associated with him the following experts: 
Franklin H. Hooper, A.B ; Robert Lilley, M R.A.S.; Thomas 
W. Ludlow, A.M.; John W. Palmer, M.D. ; Charles P. G. Scott, 
Ph.D. ; Francis A. Teall, A M.; Katherine B. Wood. In addition 
to these there are twenty-five specialists, who have charge of differ- 
ent departments, as, for instance, Captain David A. Lyle, who 
passes upon all military terms; T. C. Mendenhall, Ph.D., LL.D., 
upon electricity; Russell Sturgis. A.M., upon decorative art in all 
its branches; Sereno Watson, Ph.D., of Harvard, and Lester F. 
Ward, A.M., LL.B., of the National Museum, upon botanical 
terms; J. D. Whitney, LL.D., « oo upon terms in geology, 
metallurgy, ical raphy, fossi any, ete. ; 

Tt is = Mir. Roswell Smith, president of the 
Century Company, conceived the idea of adapting the Imperi 
Dictionary to American needs, and with unfailing faith and the 
largest liberality develope} the plans and secured the services of 
the editors who have presented this matchless work to the public. 
This work takes its place at once as the American standard upon 
all questions of etymology, orthography, pronunciation, and defi- 
nitions. 


Numspers UNIversauizep: AN ADVANCED ALGEBRA. 
By David M. Sensenig, M.S. Part Second. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 492 pp., 8x5. 

The Second Part of this volume contains every feature so helpful 
in the First, and develops even more suecessfully the specialties 
therein presented. It is a genuinely good Algebra for the prepara- 
tion of students for scientific schools and colleges. The First Part 
contained all that is indispensable in such study, while the Second 
contains all of those things for the thorough development of the 
pupil's ability to handle algebraic numbers, such as serial functions, 
convergence and divergence, infinite series, the binomial formula, 
the binomial theorem, the exponential theorem, the logarithmic 
series, summation of series, reversion of series, etc., etc. 

If in a single word we were to describe the book in the language 
of the day, we should say that it is a graphic presentation of algebra. 


A History or Mopern Evrore. By C.A.Fyffe. Vol. 
III. From 1848 to 1878. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
572 pp. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. Price, $2.50. 

We have spoken upon the appearance of the other two volumes 
of this every way remarkable historical production. Every word 
said in praise of the historic reliability, literary style, and inspiring 
character of the other volumes applies to this, which deals as almost 
no other work of high literary merit does, with our own times. No 
student who desires to be in touch with the Europe of to-day can 
afford to be without this third volume, whatever he may have had 
upon the earlier years. Its discussion of the political, social, 
educati. nal, industrial, and commercial life of Europe in this last 
half-century is such that no one pretending to acquaintance with 
the movements of his own time can afford to pass this volume. 
LABORATORY MANvAL OF EXPERIMENTAL Puysics. 

By Albert L. Arey, C.E. New York: C. W. Bardeen. 200 

pp., 64 x44. Price, 75 cents. 

This brief course of quantitative experiments is skillfully adapted 
for beginners. They are in every way suited to the ability of the 
average student, and so arranged as to train as well as teach the 
art of measurements, observing carefully the effect of misjudged 
quantities. Every other page is either in blank for notes upon the 
experiments, or blank tables for such notes. It is a remarkably 
well prepared book for the development of self-help in experi- 
mental work. 


Time ANDTipE. A Romance of the Moon.- “ Romance 
of Science Series.’’ By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. 192 pp.,5x314. Price, $1.00. 

Tue StTory OF A TINDER Box. By Charles Meymott Tidy. M.B., 
M.S., F.C.S. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. Illustrated. 105 pp, 5¢x3}. Price, 30 cents. 

These are two entertaining little volumes for the children, and 
would be useful to the teacher in the lower grades of school,as sug- 
gestive aids. 


History or Eeypr. By F. C. H. Wendel, A.M., Ph.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 158 pp., 6x4. Price. 45 cts. 
Thanks to Dr. Amelia B. Edwards the American public is ripe 

for the study of Egyptian history and D. Appleton & Co 5 

who always have their press in readiness and a series always ad- 

justed for every timely thing have presented in their Primer Series 

a remarkably clear, graphic, and scholarly consideration of this 

subject. This pocket volame has every thing that needs to be 

taught upon this subject, and it is sufficiently interesting to hold 
the attention to the very close. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The New Eclectic History of the United States; by M. E Thalhei 
mer.—A Complete Al 1 4 
Antwerp, Grass, by George W. Smith. Van 

Sggs: Facts and Fancies About Them. 
prin Boston: D. Lothrop Compiled by Anna Barrows ; 

e Swedis stem 

y Gymnastics; by Baron Nils 
a nh Punishment; by Richard C. Humphreys; Boston: George 


Basten Houghton, Migtin Macaulay; price, 15 cents. 
Boston; Lothrop Bparhawk; price, $1.25. 


Av Easter Service; . G. © 
by Rev. G. H Hubbard. Boston; Vongrega- 


Department of Mathematics, 


nications intended for the Peteriment of Math 
addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., 
Readi 


ng, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


2) By H. G. W., Cambridge, Mass.—Given the equations - 
= cosacoe8 + sinaainfy (1 — ; 
to determine the values of cos? -+- cos?, 1 cosfcos¢, sinsing, and 
tan 
Second Solution by the Editor, 
Pat cosacoe8 = n, and ee ms =k; then the equations given 
i roblem become respectively, 
cosg — n =k — . . . (2). 
From the square of (1) subtract the square of (2), 
— cos*? — 2n(cosd — cos?) = c?k?(sin*? — sin2), 
Since sin?? = 1 — cos*¢ and sin*? = 1 — cos*#, this equation may 
be written (1 — c?k”)cos?@ — cos*9 = 2n(cos? — cos¢). 
2n 
—ck? 1— (3). 


iti 1 d (2), 
Wetting (2) [1 — (1 — . . . (a), 

cose — n = ky [1 — c2(1 — . . 
then solving (a) for cos@, and (b) for cos?, we have 
— &)(1 — + nrc?) 


i— coe @, 
— 
Sth 


Maltiplying, (4) by (5), 
n? — k®[(1 — c2)(1 —c7k?) + nic?) 
== 
Adding unity to each member of (6), 
(1 — c®k*)[n? — (1 — c2)k? + (1 — 
+ n? 1 — sin2asin28 cos*acos?? 
1 
cos’a + cos?3 


(7). 
Now sindsing = /[(1 + — 
[= + cos??)? — 4c08?acos*3 
(1 — csin2asin23)? 
cos*a — cos? 
(1 + — (cos? + coed) 
ant = + + + cos¢) 
= +4 (j — 2coracor8 — (1 — cos2a)(1 — + 
1 + 2cosacos — (1 — cos*a)(1 — cos?) + cos*acos*? 


(33) By J. J. Wright, Philadelphia, Pa.—1n the circumfer- 
ence of a circular field a ball is struck at random with such a force 
as to cause the greatest range of the ball to be just equal to the 
diameter of the field. What is the probability that the ball stops 
within the field ? 


« (6). 


Solution by the Editor. 


Represent the position of the ball by O, then OB represents the 
greatest range of the 
ball. Since the ball 
may stop in the cir- 
cle the radius of 
which is OA, or in 
the ring the width of 
which is IB, a com- 
plete solution of this 
problem presupposes 
& consideration of 
two special cases. 
Put <OBC = 86, 
<BOD= 4, OB = 
2r; then OC — 2rx 
sin@, and OD = 2rx 
cos?. In the first 
special case, if the 
ball stops on the aro 
CHF of the variable 
circle the radius of 
which is OU, the 
ball is within the 
field. In the second special case, if the ball stops on the are DKG 
of the variable circle the radius of which is OD, the bal! is also 
within the field. Let P: and P, represent the probabilities in each 
case ; then since Are CH F = 4r(jx — 6)sin@ aud Are DKG =4rX 
¢cos?, we have 


Pi= f and Pa = f “goose 


in which A, = 20 f (2reiné)dé = 4xr(1 — 3/2), 


and Az = J (2reosg)dg = 2. 


Performing the reductions indicated 
p, 47 — V2 
8x(1 — fy 2) 
Hence the required probability becomes 
1 —2) —8(2 — 
+ 
Rationalizing and uniting terms, P «= 2-1 — — 8-1) /2.. (A). 
For the sake of brevity calling «= 3}, and /2 = 14, we have 


101 


,Remark.—If a projectile be thrown at random from the point 0, 
with @ range not greater than the diameter of the field, the proba- 


my2+4/2—8 


and P, = 


A | bility that the projectile will fall within the field is 


This is the result obtained by Dr. Martin in hig solutiva of the 
glass ball problem, in JOURNAL, Dec. 27, 1888. A number of 


our contributors think th ‘6 the 
seme,” while many others thinks (B) “exactly the 
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FOREIGN NEWS ITEMS. 


DRESDEN.—In Dresden an epidemic of granulous inflammation 
of the eyes has broken out; nine schools had to be closed. 

Self help,—the women teachers in Saxony have a teachers’ bu- 
reau of their own. 

Daring the year 1889 Dresden has spent 2,937 marks for the 
purpose of providing poor children with warm dinners in school. 


BouEMiA.—A teacher in Bohemia petitioned the provincial 
school authorities in Prague to pay him his salary as teacher of re- 
ligion The answer which came brought him—his right? No, 
only the information that he had been fined to pay a certain sum, 
because he had neglected to write his petition on stamped official 
paper. 

SWEDEN.—Sidjd (pronounce sloyd) is found in Old Swedish in 
this form sidghd, whence the word siégd, as it was spelled up to the 
nineteenth century. (The Icelandish form is “ sloead.’’) The word 
is derived from the ancient adjective siég (Icelandish ‘‘sloege”’ 
which had the meaning of skilled, but only if the work done was 
done by hand. Hence sidjjd means ggndskill, or, as we express it, 
manua/ training. No language has so precise a word as the Swed- 
ieh slOjd, unless it be the German dialect spoken in Scbleswig- 
Holstein, where all sorts of handiwork is called ‘‘ Kliitern,”’ 
and manual training schools are called ‘‘ Kliiter schools.” 


AusTRIA.—A teacher in one of the Vienna citizen schools, was 
transferred to a subordinate place, because he had taught that the 
legend of St. Nepomuck had no foundation in fact. 


GERMANY.—In Erlangen the meyor of the town has for several 
years arranged vacation journeys with the schoolboys. The means 
are procured by voluatary subscription. In 1888 seventeen such 
journeys were undertaken and much enjoyed. 

Leipsic had the pleasure recently of welcoming within its walls 
the representatives of the private schools all over Germany, who 
held a four days’ meeting. That proves that private schools have 
a tough life in Germany, where the differentiation in society makes 
them appear necessary. Here, where the public school is an ex- 
pression of social democracy, private schools do not flourish. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
| Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D.) 


THIRTY-SEVENTH LECTURK. 
Teaching Elementary Geography. 


Geography may be conveviently divided into the geography of 
the home or neighborhood in which the pupil lives, and the geogra- 
phy of the world eutire. The former, considered as a result, is a 
knowledge of what is near enough to be known by direct observa- 
tion; the latter is a knowledge of what is remote, and what must, 
therefore, be kaown representatively. 

The Germans base instruction in home geography upon two years 
of object teaching in school, and they regard it as the only proper 
foundation for the study of geography proper. Conceptions of the 
remote must be formed by ideas gained through the observation of 
what is near enoigh to be observed. 

Home geography is often neglected ia this country because it is 
somewhat difficult to teach, and because there are no good teach- 
ers’ manuals on the subject. The first difficulty mainly disappears 
with a proper knowledge of the subject on the part of the teacher. 
A manual would need to be made for every neighborhood, if it 
were to be exactly followed. But the subject is of so great impor- 
tance as to demand a place in every school program. 

The phenomena to be observed iu the study of the home may be 
divided into those of the earth itself and the atmosphere surround- 
ing the earth, and those resulting from the relation of the earth to 
the rest of the universe, and particularly to the solar system. 
These may be denominated the telluric and the cosmic elements of 
home geography. 

The telluric element includes these particulars: 1. The earth 
itself, with its land and water. In the study of the land, the conti- 
nent, islands, plains, hills, soils, rocks, ete, should be specially 
studied as far as they exist in the student’s neighborhood. The 
ocean, bays, lakes, rivers, and all other forms of water, are to be 
carefally studied. 2. Of the direct and indirect products of the 
earth may be named plants,—euch as trees, shrabs, and grains,— 
and animals,—as quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, as well as all other 
animals of the neighborhood. 3. The phenomena of the atmos- 
phere,—such as clouds, wind, rain, snow, and temperature. 4. 
Men, including their occupations in connection with agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and the professions, and also the differ- 


The educational principles specially involved in this department 
of geography are these : 

1. The mind is made to know by the presence of objects of 
knowledge. The elementary ideas out of which the conceptions of 
the world are to be constructed can be acquired only by direct ob- 
servation. 

2. The mind gains power by action. If the pupil is to have great 
power of observing nature, he must be made to observe constantly. 

3. Presentation precedes representation. The extent of the work 
done in this elementary stage of geography determines the extent 
of clear ideas and thoughts in the next stage. 

The course of elementary geography should be carefally laid out, 
so that something will be done in each of several grades The tel- 
luric and cosmic departments should be carried along together. 
The entire course should be direct observation, carried on partly 
under the immediate direction of the teacher, and partly at home. 
The lessons should be short and definite, so as to secure exact ob- 
servation. Every lesson should end in an exact statement of what 
has been learned. The educational value of home geography is 
twofold,—it trains the observing powers, and furnishes the mind 
with knowledge for future use. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH LECTURE, 

Teaching the Science of Geography. 
1. Synthetic instruction in geography must cease some time, and 
a leap must be made from what can be observed to the remote, that 
cannot be observed. We must sometime teach the pupil to know 
the world as a whole and in its relation to the rest of the universe, 
and the best time to begin this work is when he reaches the limit 
of direct observation. The method of teaching the world as a 
whole is to begin with the globe as a suggestion of the earth’s 
shape; but this should be immediately followed by an appeal to the 
imagination. 

2. The knowledge of the solar system to be taught at this time 
should include the sun, its size, distance, light, and heat; the earth, 
its shape, size, and motion ; the moon, its size, distance, and motion ; 
and a little of the other planets. The method of proceedure in- 
cludes the use of an orrery and the exercise of the imagination. 
The use of illustrations of every kind should be discontinued just 
as soon as the real objects can be imagined in the mind, Some 
teachers prefer to use no apparatus. 

3. Next should come a study of the general features of the sur- 
face of the earth. This should include the continents, islands, and 
peninsulars, as well as the oceans, bays, lakes, and rivers. The in- 
struction here should begin with the use of the globe, but should 
not end till the pupil can picture the direction of these various feat- 
ures, without the globe, in their actual relations one to another. 

4. North America should now be studied. Its contour, sur- 
rounding waters, its plains, plateaus and mountains, its water- 
sheds and river systems should all be carefully studied. The 
proper method of teaching here includes the use of the globe, to 
show the relation of the continent to the other continents and the 
oceans; molding sand, to suggest its elevations and depressions; 
and the map, to show the relation of parts. But these means of 
illustration must not be used too freely, else the mind will be fur- 
nished with ideas of apparatus, and not with ideas of the continent 
itself. The imagination must be made to create mountain, lake, 
and river, the teacher assisting with voice and gesture. The text- 
book is to be used in review. All the lessons are to end with a 
clear and connected statement of what has been learned by the 
pupil. 

5. The other continents are to be treated on the same general 
plan. 
6. The United States are to be taught in the same way, but with 
more fallness of detail. 

7. A more careful and detailed treatment of the other continents 
and their principal countries comes next in order. 

8. When the preceding is all finished, the pupil should go over 
the details again in review and endeavor to trace the causal rela- 
tion between the various features of the earth. He should see 
cities as caused by needed indastries, industries as dependent upon 
the flora and fauna of various places, animals as dependent upon 
plant life, plants as dependent upon soil and climate, and climate 
as conditioned by latitude, elevation, and surrounding waters. 
This is the crowning stage of geographical study. 

The principles of education which determine the method of geo- 


ent forms of government,—such as the family, the school, and the 
city or town government, and even the different religious sects. 5. | 
The points of the compass, and the mode determining them both 
by day and by uight. The particular objects of observation depend 
upon the pupil’s home and its surroundings. 

The cosmic element inclades: 1. The sun, its apparent course 
through the heavens at different seasons, and its effects,—as light, , 
heat, ete. 2. The moon, its course, phases, and place at full and | 
new moon. 3. The stars, a few constellations, and their cqperen | 
course. 

The observations of the neighborhood should be accompanied by 
the making, both by the teacher and the pupils, of plans of the | 
schoolroom, schoolhouse, school grounds, and neighborhood, and | 
by the showing of the map of the town and of the surrounding 
towns This is to lay the foundation for understanding maps of 
countries later. 


graphical instruction are these : 

1. The imagination can use only those ideas which have been 
acquired by previous experience. It is limited here by the study of 
the home. 

2. Representation precedes thought. It is necessary first to 
create exact conceptions of the world as it is, and then to account 
for the facts. 

3. Habits are formed by practice. If bits of sand are habitually 
presented and represented to the mind, ideas of these will stand for 
ideas of the world; if conceptions of the world itself are habitually 
present in the mind, they will constitute the elements of geograph- 
ical knowledge. 

4. The true order of intellectual activity is presentation, repre- 
sentation, and thought. First comes direct knowledge of the home, 
then conceptions of the remote parts of the world; lastly, knowl- 
edge of the causal relations which bind all into a complete whole. 


URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The teacher of geography should heed these suggestions : 

1. Distinguish between knowing and knowing howto learn. Do 
not attempt to convert your pupils into geographical encyclopmdias. 
Life is too short. 

2. Teach only a little geography, but teach that to last. Do not 
form groups of geographical ideas to be broken up and to give 


3. Teach what you yourself know. Do not cram to cram your 
pupils. If you bave lived without knowing the exact location of 
Podunk, perhaps Peter could live in the same ignorance. 

4. Do the work proper for your grade. Do not attempt to crowd 
the little folks into the scientific formas of mature minds. 

5. Try to make your pupils conceive the world as it is, and to 
account for as much as possible. Teach the world, and not repre- 
sentations of the world. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


At a meeting of the trustees of 


PRINCETON COLLEGE, 
Woodrow Wilson, now at Wesleyan University, and lecturer at 
Johns Hopkins, was elected to the cbair of jurisprudence and polit- 
ical economy, to succeed the late Alexander Johnston. Professor 
Wilson was born in Virginia thirty-three years ago, and began his 
academic education at Davidson “College, North Carolina, whence 
he went to Princeton College in 1875, and was graduated with high 
honors in the clase of 1879. He is the author of several works on 
political economy. 
The fourteenth anniversary of 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
was an interesting one. Acting President Remsen in his address 
stated that the ‘‘ Caroline Donovan chair’’ would be, in all prob- 


ability, a chair of English literature, and announced that Mr, 
Edward C. Stedman bad consented to give the first course during 
the academic year of 1890-91. The need of more room in some of 
the departments was emphasized, especially in the departments of 
chemistry and geology. The students of a university partake of its 
qualities. If it is dull and listless and cold, these qualities will be 
imparted to its students; but if it is a place fall of enthusiasm and 
activity and helpfulness, so those who come to it will be, each ac- 
cording to his powers, enthusiastic and active and helpful,—a living 
force. Dr. Griffin said Copernicus studied all preceding astronom- 
ical systems. Galileo, Kepler, Torricelli, Newton, were trained in 
schools of education, and occupied professors’ chairs. Contribution 
to scientific knowledge has seldom been made by men who have not 
enjoyed the advantage of regular education. A man of letters may 
dispense with this; a man of science cannot. Eminent inventors 
have sometimes been imperfectly educated, but the originating 
thought, which makes invention possible, comes from a well fur- 
nished mind. This shows how enormous is the indebtedness of the 
industrial and commercial civilization of the modern world to ineti- 
tutions which it sometimes considers unpractical. Dr. Griffin 
closed with a generous recognition of the measure of honor and 
gratitude due to those who have codperated in the founding of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and referred especially to President 
Gilman’s share in the work, ‘‘ to whose energy and wisdom and 
self-devotion the success of these years is, by common consent, pre- 
eminently attributed.” 

The new catalogue of 


VASSAR COLLEGE 
contains a photograph sketch of the new alumn# gymnasium, 
erected last year by the aluamn# and students of the college. It is 


the largest building for purposes of physical exercise connected 
with any college for women. The main part is 100 feet long by 45 
feet wide. The upper story is used as a tennis court and as a hall 
for the entertainment of the Philalethean Society. The lower story 
contains, beside loggia and entrance hall, a room in which there are 
twenty-four bathrooms, with each of which two dressing-rooms 
connect. At the rear of this room is a large swimming tank, the 
gift of Mr. Frederick F. Thompson, of New York. It is 43 feet 
long and 24 feet wide. The gymnasium proper is 67 feet long, 41 
feet wide, and 35 feet high. It is furnished with rings, ladders, 
mattresses, ete., with a portion of Dr. Sargent’s series of develop- 
ing apparatus for individual work ; also with chest weights, clubs, 
dumb-bells, etc., for class work. All exercise in the gymnasium is 
under the personal supervision of the instructor in gymnastics, a 
physician who has made a special study of medical and educational 
physical exercise as taught by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard University, 
and by other specialists. The students are somewhat agitated 
over the prompt expelling of one of their number by President 
Taylor. It appeared that a young lady member of the sophomore 
class, whose home is in a city in Minnesota, was deficient in Greek, 
and being desirous of entering the junior class, she took a novel 
way of securing the promotion. ing that a student at the 
college had been promoted on a certificate from the Dean of Har- 
vard College, she borrowed the paper and counterfeited it so clev- 
erly as to deceive the authorities at the college and accomplish her 
purpose. The suspicion of the president was aroused a few weeks 
ago and he wrote to the Dean of Harvard, who replied that the 
certificate had been forged. The young woman was promptly ex- 
pelled, and the president announced the fact before the students of 
the college at a recent meeting. 
The 200 American medical students matriculated at the 


UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN 

are greatly agitated over the refusal of the German authorities to 
recognize their American diplomas in the recently issued university 
calendar. While the medical degrees of all other nations are duly 
recorded, those conferred by institutions in the United States are 
entirely ignored. In explanation of this omission, a high official 
attached to the ministry of education to-day said: ‘‘ Your American 
colleges don’t come up to our German standards by any means, and 
are too various and miscellaneous in their character to claim recogni- 
tion.’’ It is proposed by the ignored medicos to prepare a memo- 
rial to the authorities about the matter. 


JOHN HARVARD, Jz. 


BOYS AND GIRLS CAN UNDERSTAND THEM. 


The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of | 
Common Things. | 
TO TEACHERS, $2.25. | 


The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Persons and Places, 


TO TEACHERS, $2.25. 


“ Every child should have them.”—Mew £ng. Jour. of Education, 

“ The ‘ Young Folks’ ovedia’* should be in every juvenile library.” 

“It is surprising that no one has thought of such a book before. The 
: prowess * cyclopedias are too elaborate and abstruse; a child cannot un- 

erstand them even if he has access to them; but here he has a compen- 
dium of useful knowledge practically inexhaustible, which he can cousalt 
without help from his elders.”— Cincinnati Commercial. 

“A book which will be of permanent value to any boy or girl to whom it 
may be given. and which fills a place in the juyenile library, never, so far as 
I know, supplied before.”— Susan Coolidge, F 


HOLT w CO. Publishers. NHW YORE, 
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place to new groups. One map of North America is better than two. . 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lincoln. 
March 24-28, Winona County Institute, Winona, Minn. 

March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln. 

March 21-22, Central Illinois Association, Quincy. 

March 21-22, Northern Illinois High School Association, Ottawa. 
March 31-April 4, Winnebago County (Ill.) Institute, Rockford. 
March 31, Teachers’ Institute, Detroit, Mich. 

March 26-28, South Indiana Association at Aurora. 

April 25-26, Northern Illinois Association, Rock Island. 

April 30-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus, 

June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 

July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 

July 7-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, 
July 8, American Philological Association, Norwich, Conn. 

July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 

July 8-10, Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

July 9-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8-9-10, The Maryland State Association. 

July 8-11, National Educational Assoo., St. Paul. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The University of California will have a chair of pedagogy in the 
near future. 

The San Francisco Girls’ High School building was destroyed by 
fire on the evening of January 12. The achool has been transferred 
to the Cogswell Polytechnic Institute. 

Prof. E. A. Warman, the distinguished lecturer, reader, and au- 
thor, of Chicago, recently addressed the teachers of Pasadena. Dr. 
LeRoy D. Brown, formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Ohio, and President of the University of Nevada, lectured 
before the Pasadena Teachers’ Institute on January 25. Dr. Brown 
is connected with the department of education in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

State Supt. Ira G. Hoyt has recently sent out over the state a 
circular urging the superintendents, trustees, and teachers in each 
county to unite in establishing and celebrating Arbor Day. This 
circular contains suggestive exercises for Arbor Day, and is unique 
in every particular. 

In the recent death of Hon. J. R. Brierly, the schools of Califor- 
nia lose a faithful friend. His interest in the cause of education 
covers more than a quarter of a century, and he succeeded in his 
lifetime in securing much needed \egislation for our school system. 

In California a teacher of any special branch must hold a certifi- 
cate, and city boards of examination and county boards of education 
are empowered to grant certificates for special branches. So says a 
recent decision of State Superintendent Hoitt. 

The new State Normal School at Chico, is now doing its first 
year’s work. The school has started out grandly, and is doing a 
high grade of work. With Prof. E. T. Pierce at its head, this 
school is bacoming one of the leading norma! schools of the country. 

Prof. F. H. Clark, A.M., formerly principal of the Los Angeles 
City High School, is now teacher of history in the Boys’ High 
School, San Francisco. Professor Clark is the author of the U.S. 
History of the California series of textbooks, and is eminently fitted 
for the place he now fills. While in Southern California he served 
on the Los Angeles County Board of Education, and helped to 
raise the standard of elementary work very materially. 

Sapt. Will S. Monroe, of Pasadena, addressed the Los Angeles 
city teachers February 8, on language teaching in the primary 
grades. He believes that the natural sciences should furnish the 
materials for thought expression. He has introduced the work into 
the Pasadena public schools, and there may be seen his theories ex- 
emplified. The work of all the other studies of the curriculum 
bears a close and beautiful relation to this work in the physical sci- 
ences. He was called to Riverside on Feb. 22, to present the eame 
subject to the teachers there. 

he American flag movement is spreading over the whole state. 
Reports of ‘‘ flag raisings’’ are coming in from all quarters. 
Pasadena was probably the first city in the state to have a flag float- 
ing from all its public school buildings. In nearly every instance 
flags were purchased by pupile. One little school of thirty pupils 
raised fourteen dollars in three days time, for the purchase of a flag 
oman. 

rofessor John Dickinson, now of Los Angeles, is doin 
secure his services whenever ible. He addre 
poss ssed the Pasadena 

COLORADO. 
State Editor, L. B. GRAFTON, Manitou. 

Patnam & Company have made a donation of a large n 
finely assorted books to the Colorado College. The pdt ~ pa 
ures given every Friday is a great treat to the students. A scientific 
known as has been organized and 

eld i meeting on Feb. 12, an ra we 

e Colorado State University, at Boulder, on March 1 

the bids for the new dormitory, and also for an addition yg 

young ladies’ dormitory. The new college dormitory will be built 

of stone, in two colors; will be 80 feet by 40 feet, and three 

stories, and will accommodate forty-eight young gentlemen. It 


iI] be heated by steam, and probably lighted by electricity. It 
will be one of in the west. The addi- 
tion to the young ladies’ building will include a large dining room 
for all students living on the Campus, and five (5) additional stu- 
dents’ rooms. The improvements planned for the present year will 
cost nearly $30,000. The university is in a very flourishing condi- 

on. —_ 

ILLINOIS. 
State Edtior, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 

The Lasalle County Committee met March 15 to lay out 
the Reading Circle work for the county. Prin. William Jenkins, 
of the Mendota Blackstone School, is chairman of this committee. 

The school board of Moline, at their meeting Feb. 6, adopted 
plans for a new $30,000 school building, to be located on the Bluff. 
The board gave a special committee instructions to proceed with the 
specifications, get bids, and then began work. _It is to be a twelve- 
room building, 110 x 90 feet on the ground, with two stories and a 
basement. 

The twenty-fifth quarterly meeting of the Logan County Associ- 
ation was held Feb. 14 and 15, at Lincoln. 

The midwinter teachers’ institute of DeWitt County met at 
Clinton Feb. 14 and 15, 


GEORGIA. 


The present legislature have done mach in the way of educational 
acts. e state fund has been increased $330,000, by direct tax, 
almost doubling it; an act passed establishing a Girls’ Industrial 
School, and much legislativei nquiry of leadinge ducators made 
about educational needs. The Girls’ Industrial School Bill was an- 
nounced a year ago by Hon. W. Y. Atkinson, of Coweta County, 
in a letter written by him to the State Association, convened at 
Athens, in which he set forth the nature of the proposed legislation 
and asked for the codperation and advice of the convention. The 
school has been established at Milledyeville, where the state still 
owned the old executive mansion and capital grounds. One of the 
buildings will be overhauled and used by the girls; the others will 
be replaced by new ones. The citizens of Milledgeville have given 
the board of trustees $10,000, to supplement the state’s appropri- 
ation. The aim of the school is to give the women of Georgia a 
chance to make themeelves self-sustaining and independent by 
learniog domestic economy, telegraphy, stenography, type-writing, 
and the art of teaching. Mr. Atkinson said: ‘* Let the school do 
for the girls what the School of Technology at Atlanta is doing for 
the young men,—teach them how to work.” 

The 24th annual report of the schools of Savannah and Chatham 
County is just out. It shows the scholastic population of the city 
of Savannah by census of ’88 to be 3,883 white, 4,272 colored ; and 
of the county outside of the city to be 715 white, 4,316 colored. 
Supt. W. H. Baker has control of the country as well as of the 
city schools. There are 59 white teachers in the city, of whom 51 
pe — and 20 colored; 12 white in the country schools, and 22 
colored. 

The coming meeting of the State Association at Columbus, April 
80 to May 3, is exciting unusual interest among the teachers of the 
state. The Association has been divided into departments; viz, 
kindergarten, primary, grammar school, high school, and normal. 
The departments will hold afternoon meetings, and the general dis- 
cussions will take place in the morning and evening meetings. At 
a recent visit of the Executive Committee to Columbus the eitizens 
there showed great interest, and have arranged to give the teachers 
a cordial and sympathetic reception. There bas been an effort to 
move the Association to the coast and locate it there permanently, 
but the general desire of the teachers seems to be that it shall con- 
tinue to be peripatetic and move about in scattering its teachings. 


OHIO. 


Prof. W. S. Scarboroug’ , A.M., of Wilberforce University, spoke 
on ‘‘ Classical Studies,’’ before the conference of educators of 
cvlored youth, at Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, March 26, 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G. CURTI8, Winona. 

The County Teachers’ Asscciation of Freeborn County held their 
last meeting at Albert Lea, Jan. 28. About sixty teachers were 
in attendance. Ex-County Supt. C. W. Levens was elected pres- 
ident; C. Dudley, vice-president ; Miss S. Burke, secretary. 

_Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, profeesor of pedagogy in Michigan Univer- 
sity, gave his lecture on ‘‘ Garfield, the Student, the Teacher, the 
Soldier, and the Statesman,’’ before the students and teachers of 
the Winona normal and public schools on the evening of Feb. 11. 
Dr. Hinsdale addressed the St. Paul and Minneapolis teachers on 
educational subjects on the 13th and 14th of February. 

: A handsome new school building has just been completed in the 
village of Kenyon, Goodhue County, costing $6,000. P. H. Brad- 
ley, the principal of the Kenyon schools, is an energetic teacher and 
an enthusiastic worker. A new course of study has been prepared, 
and Kenyon is bound to rank high for educational facilities. 

Duluth has introduced a new feature in the public schools, In- 
struction in cooking is given to all the pupils who choose to take 
the lessons. Miss French has been engaged by the board to give 
the lessons, and large numbers of the girls are availing the ves 
of the privilege. 

Two hundred dollars was recently appropriated fer new books for 
the high school library, and $250 for additional reading matter in 
the lower grades Two sets of Encyclopedia Brittanica have been 


MONTANA. 
State Editor, R. G. YOUNG, Montana- 


The Hon. John Gannon, State superintendent of Montana, ; 
about to beats suit to eject parties who have filed claims on subeol 


l ds. ° 
At the last State Teachers’ Association steps were taken to or. 


ize a superintendents’ Round Table to meet twice a year for the 
etormal discussion of school matters. Its first meeting will be held 
in a few weeks. : : 

The city of Helena is about to begin the erection of an elegant 
high school building and the enlargement of its ward buildings. 
Butte will also erect a fine building, and Missouri is expecting to 
build two. 

The average salary paid to teachers in Helena, exclusive of the 
superintendent, is $78 per month, Cost of living is fifty per cent, 
greater than in Eastern cities. 

Tom B. Miller, late superintendent of the schools of Dillon, has 

igned, and accepted a position with the firm of Lu Mantle & Co, 
located at Butte. The profession loses one of its most able and en- 
thusiastic workers by Mr. Miller’s resignation. Miss Hanks suc- 
ceeds Mr. Miller at Dillon. j 

Supt. A. L. Stone is doing, Soe work in the schools of Anaconda, 
to the superintendency of which he was elected last May. 

Ex-Territorial Supt. W. W. Wiley has again engaged in educa- 
tional work. He now has charge of the Presbyterian College ai 
Boseman. This is one of the most substantial denominational 
schools of the state. 

Next September will witness the opening of Montana University. 
This is a new institution, founded by the Methodist Church of 
Montana, and located in one of the suburbs of Helena. A large 
wing of the main building is now under cover, and will be thor- 
oughly equipped and ready for occupancy by September. Dr. Tower, 
formerly of Willamette University, is president of the institution. 

The deadlock in the legislature of Montana prevented the trans- 
action of any business. The probabilities are that when it vext 
meets it will establish a state university and one or two state norma! 


schools. 


UTAH. 


The University of Deseret is full of pupils. The normal depart- 
ment is in excellent hands. Each county sends two pupils to the 
department, tuition being free for these young ladies or young gen- 
tlemen. These students bind themselves to teach one year if the 
county superintendent requests them to do so. 

The biennial legislature is now in session. ‘Two school bills have 
been introduced,—one to create independent school districts in cities 
of the first and second classes and to allow such districts to elect 
superintendents; and the second bill is a general one for a terri- 
torial system. 

Schools in Utah have been much broken up the past two months, 
by the tremendous snowstorms. The young folks can now discount 
the old people’s stories of wading through snow tw the little red 
achoolhouses away back east in their younger days. 

From the territorial commissioner’s report we glean these facts: 
Children of non-Mormon parents in the territory, 9,030; Children 
of Mormon parents, 49,452. Total, 58,482. The ‘three mills’’ 
tax netted the school funds this last year $140,589.08. The appor- 
tionment among the counties makes a per capita of 2.35. This 
und has to be largely aided by local taxation or by tuition, to 
have a six months’ term of school in any district, 


TEXAS, 


Taylor, a Texas town of 2,500 souls, has issued bonds for the 
erection of a $30,000 public school building. The faithful 
and efficient services of Superintendent Hill have in a great meas- 
ure created this liberal school sentiment. 

Dallas wants a $100,000 high school building, and will pr: bably 
secure such in the near future. 

The Fort Worth School Board have added music to the list of 
their examination subjects. 

It may not be known to all the readers of the JOURNAL, but it is 
true, that Galveston has two public school buildings that cost 
$100,000 each. Munificence of private individuals,— Mesers. Ball 
and Rosenberg,—supplied the funds for each. 

Tyler has just finished a new $10,000 public school building. 
+. Pennybacker has been in Tyler for a long time. 

Paso pays her superintendent $2,400, — this is the most lib- 
eral salary paid by any city of 10,000 inhabitants in the state. 
Galveston pays $2,700, Dallas $2,500. 

L Superintendent Cooper has been asked to run for the state super- 
intendent’s office for athirdterm. His nomination would be prac- 
tically unanimous. 

Dr. A. D, Mayo is now giving his valuable services to the Texas 

r. Mason is introducing his music course into a ly number 
of town and city schools in the state. r 

The next State Teachers’ Association, at Galveston, promises to 
be attended by at least 3,000 teachers. The state now has 15,()()0 
teachers. 

The county superintendents are doing much to improve the status 
of the country schools. Superintendent Witt of Bell County, Su- 
perintendent Love of Navarro, Superintendent Burger of McLen- 
nan, and Superintendent Lattimore of Falls County, are among the 
the most progressive and successful of this class of educational 


purchased,—one for the Franklin, the other for the Lincoln School. !h 
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LUXURY AND COMFORT 


Are the peculiar attributes for which the average 
traveler ever seeks, and these, combined with con- 
venience, speed, safety and sure connections with (100), which is 
transcontinental trains at terminal points, are 
what make the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 


and dining-cars whose service is the very best, are 
run on through fast trains. The vigorous policy 


Any professional teacher or educator in the 


ilway famous and popular. Vestibuled com-, Priate pseudonym, sobriquet, or nickname which 
partment sleeping-cars, the finest in the world, | salient and distinctive oulty or characteristic 


offered as follows : — 


spects, and it has become a favorite as a natural | (100) as soon thereafter as the Company decide upon and adopt the same. The 


consequence. Take no other route. For inform-| offered in connection with the Company's symbol or 
on application to either of the undersigned, 
R. S. HAIR, 


ation concerning time of trains and rates to all 
points reached by this line and its connections, 
apply to W. R. Busenbark, general passenger 
and ticket agent, Chicago, Ill. [d] 


General Eastern 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 


Passenger Agent, 


— 343 BRoApWAy, New York. 


PRIZE OFFER. Every Teacher and School Officer in the| 1815. 


. United States and Canada has an opportu- 
nity to compete for, and perhaps win, One Hundred Dollars 


North American Revi. 


shall briefly and foreibly indicate to the public some 
°4 of the Chicago, St. Paul, and Kansas 
a th City Railway within thirty days after the adjournment of the Annual Meeting of the National 
of this line has placed it in the lead in many re. Educational Association at St. Paul, Minn., in July, 1890, 


SEVENTY-FIFTH YEAR. 1890, 


Re-established by A. THORNDIKE RICE. 
Edited bo LLOYD BRYCE. 


will be paid ONE HUNDRED DoLLARs Arrangements have been made by the new man- 


nD agement which will maintain for the REVIEW ''s 
ame should be | ihrivaled ition and render it essential to every 


“trade mark,’’ a copy of which will be sent free reader in America who desires to keep abreast of 
W. R. BUSENBARK, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


the times. From month to month, topics of command: 
ing interest in every field of thought and action wil! 
be treated of in its pages by representative writers 
whose words and authority with hem. 
While the Review shall remain impartial on 
ects upon which the mind of the world is divided,— 
ts aim Lome | to assist its readers in arriving at inte!- 
u 


that is doing lusiness, and can prove it. Don’t 


Chicago, and yon will fiod such an agency. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPH 
Useful in all forms of Dyspepsia. —* 


The exerctses are all new and original. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING GO.: 3 Somerset St., 


To be Ready about March 25: 


With Notes, Hints and Su 
geestions. 
BY ANNIE I. WILLIS. , 


Paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 


Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


ligent conclusions—its pages shall be open to the 
ablest advocates or exponents of both sides of all 
such questions. It shall thus continue to be 4 com: 


prehensive reflex of the highest andbroadest thought 
ARBOR DA Y ’ of the day, and of its most imporant activities 10 


every direction. 
Subscription Price, postage prepaid, $5 
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March 20, 1890. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


The schools are either out for the short vacation 
or the pupils are gathering for the spring term. 
The general report is one of progress, as usual, all 
along the line. 

Most of the county boards have selected the 
textbooks for the next five years. It is reported 
that publishers spent $20,000 in putting their 
claims before the people of Vermont, as repre- 
sented in the county 

The popularity of the school flag increases, and 
before another year has passed every school in the 
state will number the flag among among its choicest 
possessions. Let it be remembered, however, that 
the idea originated in this state, Bennington having 
adopted it as long ago as 1872. To the Boston 
Record belongs the praise for making it popular, 
ably seconded by the Youth’s Companion. 

One hundred and twelve teachers attended the 
County Institute, held at Bennington, Feb. 26-28, 
The meeting was a grand success, both as regards 
numbers enrolled and enthusiasm manifested. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The New England Public School Music Teach- 
ers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting 
at the New England Conservatory of Music, Sat- 
urday, March 15, with an address by Prof. S. W. 
Cole, of Brookline. 

Miss A. M. Lund and Miss E. J. Tucker are 
doing excellent work at the Howard Collegiate In- 
stitute, West Bridgewater. Both Miss Lund and 
Miss Tucker went to the Howard Collegiate Insti- 
from Boston 

ewton spends $6,000 a year for transportin 
high school pupils. 

A number of schools in the western part of the 
ve have been seriously crippled by diphtheria 
of late. 

The Middlesex Schoolmasters’ Clab has elected 
these officers: President—C, E. Hussey, of New- 
ton Upper Falls; Vice-Presidents—F. W. Shat- 
tuck of Winchester, Sumuel Tucker of Billerica, 
and H. A. Freeman of Arlington; Secretary and 
Treasurer— S, F. Hotaling, of Framingham. 

The raising of the Shelburne Falls School flag 
has to be postponed, owing to sickness among 
teachers and pupils. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of the Connecticut |*®* 


Valley bas been formed with these officers: Pres- 
ident B. Knox, of Palmer; Vice-President— 
F. 8. Morrison, of Hartford; Secretary and Treas- 
urer—William Orr, Jr., of Springfield. Rev. A. 
E, Winship, of ton, and ex- Representative S. 
S. Taft, of Palmer, were made honorary members. 

The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Classical and High School Teachers will 
be held in Boston, in the Rooms of the Latin 
School, Warren Avenue, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 4 and 5, at 9.30. 

FRIDAY. 

9.30. Remarks or criticisms on ideas advanced at 
the last or any annual meeting so far as any one has 
tested them ; hints as to educational methods or 
experiments that have come under the notice of any 
one during the past year; suggestions for the good of 
the association. All are earnestly invited to come 
prepared to participate by remarks not exceeding 
three minutes. 

10.00. Some Remarks on the Teaching of History in 
High Schools; by Dr. C. M. Green, Member of the 
School Committee of Boston 

11.00. 1s Reprose a Lost Art in Schools? by Ellen 
M, Haskell, Normal School. Worcester. 

12.00 to 14.00. Reception and Collation. 

1400. The Correction of Bad English, as a Require- 
ment for Admission to Harvard College; by LeBaron 
R. Briggs, Harvard College, Cambridge. 

1500. (a) Grammar School Preparation in English, 
from a High School Point of View; 2 Albert P. 
Walker, English HighSchool, Boston. (56) Grammar 
School Preparation in English, from a Grammar 
School Point of View; by Sylvester, Brown, Martin 
Grammar School, Boston. 

SATURDAY. 

9.30. Business 

10.00. Whenand How Geometry Should be Taught? 
7 Henry L Coar, Preparatory School, Springfield, 

ass. 

11,00. School Instruction in Manners and Morals; 
by John Tetlow, Girls’ High and Latin Schools, 
Boston. Discussion. James W. MacDonald High 


School, Stoneham, President. William F. Bradbury, 
LatinSchool, Cambridge, Recording Secretary. 


Every school room in 
America may have Pure 
Air in abundance. 

Every school room 
must have it, if good work 
isto bedone. | 

Health, happiness, edu- 
cation, depend on it. 

The Sherman “ King 
Vaporizer keeps the air 
pure. The testimony to 
its success is universal 
and irresistible. 

One machine for an 
ordinary school room costs 
only Two will afford 
pure air for sixty scholars. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Sherman “ King” Vaporizer Company, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Valley Falls has just completed a four-room 
brick building for one of its grammar districts. 

Miss Abbie M. White and Misa Geneva A. 
Cooley have had excellent results from their work 
during the past season at the Pawtucket evening 
drawing school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Winter Meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Art and Industrial Teachers’ Association, will be 
held at the High School Hall, Springfield, Satur- 
day, March 22. The following is the program : 


10.00 a.m. — Business, and Address of Welcome, by 
Superintendent Balliet. 

10 20.—Address: What Can be Done to Develop the 
Child’s Aesthetic Taste, by Henry T. Bailey, North 
Setiaate, Mass., State Director of Industrial Art'Edu- 
cation. 

11.15.—Color in the Kindergarten, by Mrs A. J. 
Waters, GpringSeld Christian Industrial and Techni- 
cal School. 

11.30.—Color as a Means of Bagrearion, by Miss M,. 
G. Fenn, State Normal School, New Britain, Ct. 

1.30 p.m.—Color in the Public Schools, by Miss 
Jeannie C. McKechnie, East Union Street School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

1.50—The Use of Colored Papers in the Public 
Schools, by Mrs. Hannah J. Carter, College for the 
Training of Teachers, New York City. 

2.20.—Discussion of the Color Question. 

3 00.—Address: ,Novel Developments in Inventive 
Geometry, as a Part of Manual Training in the Pub- 
lic Scbools, by Henry P. O’Neil, Principal of Gram- 
mar School No. 1, New York City. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From March 10 to March 16, inelasive.) 


— Large fire in Detroit. 

— Roesian ambassador in London recalled. 

— Brisbane, Australia, inundated by floods. 

— Anti-English feeling in Portugal subsiding. 
— All the members of the Servian ministry 


resign. 

— Destitution among miners in the Lackawanna 
Valley. 

— A new Chinese theatre to be built in New 
York. 

— Every member of President Carnot’s cabinet 


n. 
— The Stanley African exhibition opened in 

ndon. 

— Trial of the new torpedo boat, Cushing, at 
Bristol, R. I. 

— Paris police capture a dangerous gang of 
counterfeiters. 

— French gunboat bombards Abomey, the cap- 
ital of Dahomy. 

— A great army of boomers rush over into the 
Cherokee strip, just opened. 

— Successful trial of the dynamite guns of the 
dynamite cruiser, V esuvius. 

— Gladatone’s amendment to the Parnell com- 
mission’s report rejected. 

— English syndicate now buying up the manu- 
factories of mining machinery. 

— By an explosion in the Morsa colliery in Gla- 
morganshire, Wales, 160 miners lose their lives. 

— The Mississippi River at New Orleans over- 
flows the levees and submerges a portion of the city. 

— Bloody fight in the streets of Huanta, Peru; 
over 100 persons killed, and the town sacked and 
burned. 
— The French Senate rejects a vote of confi- 
dence on the question of a commercial treaty with 
Turkey. 

— Sawmills along the Black River in Arkansas 
under water, causing great suffering among the 
workmen’s families. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


——- 
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PUGET SOUND. 

People who have visited the wonderful region 
surrounding Paget Sound cannot find language to 
express the delight they have felt in gazing upon 
the varied beauties of scenery there spread before 
them. There can be no satisfaction in a mere 


description, and the best works of famous artists 
fade into insignificance before the magnificent 
reality. Not alone is the region rich in all that 
makes it fair to look upon, but as well in its won- 
drous resources, awaiting the application of human 
labor to develop them for the benefit of mankind. 
The Puget Sound country is a paradise for the 
sigh-tseer, a revelation for the explorer, and a 
land of plenty for the husbandman, besides offer- 
ing unsurpassed opportunities for the capitalist 
and manufacturer. It is reached via the Chicago, 
St. Paul and Kansas City Railway, which con- 
nects at St. Paul and Minneapolis with through 
trains of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
roads for all pointa in the far northwest. W. R. 
Busenbark, general passenger and ticket agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE necessity for aerial disinfection is recog- 
nized by all sanitarians. To carry out such treat- 
ment properly and provide a simple apparatus 
adapted for use in the household and wherever 


required has been a difficult problem; but it has 
been successfully solved in the Sherman ‘‘ King ”’ 
Vaporizer. 

is device consists of an iron vessel provided 
with a tightly fitting lid that can be held down 
with a screw, inclosing a porous cup. A small 
aperture closed by a screw valve is arranged on 
the side of the case about half way up from the 
base. A volatile disinfecting fluid is used to sat- 
urate the porous cup. The latter can absorb 
about one-half its bulk of fluid. 

The liquid that has been selected is a coal tar 
product characterized by the presence of phenol 
and cresol. This is of wide reputation as a disin- 
fectant. To cause it to be delivered in suitable 
quantities, the top and side apertures are both 
slightly opened. A current of air at once begins 
to issue from the apparatus, carrying with it the 
volatile disinfectants. The quantity of disinfect- 
ing air delivered can be regulated by opening or 
closing the lid and valve. 

The apparatus may be placed in any desired 
place. It is neat in appearance, if upset can do 
no harm, and it is practically indestructible. 

In short, it supplies a means for delivering con- 
stantly volatile disinfectants, and at the same time 
for regulating the supply as desired. A single 
saturation of the porous cup lasts for two months. 
It is inexpensive, and in maintenance requires 
only nominal attention. It is a most useful arti- 
cle, and should be abundantly placed in every 
building in the land. 

For further particulars the reader is referred to 
the Sherman ‘ King’’ Vaporizer Co., 45 Kilby 
Street, Boston, Mass.— Scientific American. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


— Read ‘‘ Our Great Book Bargain for March’’ 
on page 190 of this paper. 


FRONT VIEW. 


Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Yor 


MILTON 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


BACK VIEW. 


The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the public schools and by professional 
pes J, It consists of a Drawing-board, T-Square and the 465° 60° triangles, which can De 
locked together when not in use. Kit No. 1, with a board about 10 by 12 inches, is sold with a pad of draw- 
ing-paper, which can be slightly fastened at each corner. Kit No. 21s double the size of No. 1, being de- 
signed for advanced pupils and draughtsmen. Used in the schools of prominent cities in Massachusetts, 
ic, and Pennsylvania. Kit No. 1, Sample set, without pad, by mail, 35 
cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, ordinary pad, by mail, 50 cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, extra quality pad, by 
mail, 55 cents. Kit No. 2, Sample set, without pad (not mailable), 50 cents. 


securely 


BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


° The Woman’s Illustrated 
| World is the cheapest and 

best illustrated Woman’s 

* paper published. It is issued 


weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 
designs with full descriptions. The various departments 
Literature, Art, Home coration, Science, are full an 
complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this 4 
cial offer. The subscription re is $2.50 per year. To 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
you for 3 months (18 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies, Ad 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Orcutt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 


Write for Inventor's Guide. 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

EF. H. GILSON, 
MusIo PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted. 


$75.22 to $250.2 


‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 


whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


8t., Boston, 
If you want a Medal for your school send 


45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. CO. 

No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Teachers for ay Illus. Catalogue and Price List. 
A. J. RAWISZER, PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK. 


Seott, 


by an old reliable firm y large profits, 


. THE GREAT NORTHWEST 

Has attractions for everybody. Within its terri- 
tory are comprised the great States of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, and the Territories of Wyoming and Idaho. 
Famous as have become the scenes found within 
the boundaries of these great divisions, yet there 
are thousands of people who have never beheld 
them, and thousands who are not aware of the 
wonderful resources awaiting developments. 
Rugged mountains, fertile plains and valleys, a 
wealth of timber and minerals, splendid stock 
ranges, pure water, healthy and invigorating eli- 
mate, good markets, churches, and schools, and 
convenient railroads, are all to be found. If you 
contemplate a visit to this region, either for busi- 
ness or for pleasure, do not forget that the best 
route is via the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 
Railway, whose splendidly equipped trains con- 
nect at St. Paul and Minneapolis with through 
trains of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
Roads for all points in the far Northwest, includ- 
ing, also, Manitoba, British Columbia, and the 
Pacific Coast. Information concerning rates, etc., 
furnished on application to W. R. Busenbark, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, IIl. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Any man can marry comfortably if he has 
sufficient money to procure a license. The hitch 
comes when the knot is tied.— Bee. 


THE vsuaL treatment of catarrh is very un- 
satisfactory, as thousands of despairing patients 
can testify. A trustworthy medical writer says: 
** Proper local treatment is positively necessary to 
success, but most of the remedies in general use 
by physicians afford but temporary benefit. A 
cure cannot be expected from snuffs, powders, 
douches, and washes.’’? Ely’s Cream Balm isa 
remedy which combines the important requisites 
of quick action, specific curative power with per- 
fect safety and pleasantness to the patient. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that 1 have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. [ shal be glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to ong of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Res cote 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


—Sir Isaac Newton made money by seeing an 
apple fall. Some women make money by keeping 
an apple stand.—Bee. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
Pest known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— There can never be any objection to a cigar 
manufacturer puffing his own goods.— Bee. 


— Men who have horse sense know when to say 
neigh. — Bee. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOR, 88 Warren Street, New 
York will receive the receipt free of charge. 


— A small coal business is unprofitable, because 
the nature of the commodity requires a 
scale.— Smith, Gray, § Co.’s Monthly. 


HUNDREDS OF TEAHERS have received all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Coteuniee Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


‘A Summer School by the Sea, 


With a delightful home ; number of students lim- 
ited; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teaching English and Compo- 
sition a specialty; French and German spoken in the 
family ; frequent excursions to places of interest 
along the coast{; during the month of July. An- 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 
ladies and children. For circulars and full informa. 


tion, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Tous in private lessons and by correspondence, at 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Room 18, by R. L. 
PERKINS, Teacher of Greek and Hebrew at the Lay 
College, Crescent Beach, and Greek at Missionary 


Training School, Faith Training College, Lynn, and 
M. C, As Boston, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for March continues the discussion 
of timely topics, and the ten articles in this number 
are upon subjects which are fresh and agitating 
the public mind. Senator Henry L. Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, writes a review of the first year of 
President Harrison’s administration, which clearly 
outlines the policy of the President, and answers 
the criticisms of the opposition press. The other 
articles are ‘‘ France in 1789 and 1889,’’ by Fred- 
eric Harrison; ** War Under New Conditions,” 
by Gen. Henry L. Abbot; ‘* The Relation of Art 
to Truth,’ by W. H. Mallock; ‘* Do the People 
Wish Reform ?”’ by Prof. Albert B. Hart; *‘ The 
Specter of the Monk,’’ by Archdeacon F. W. Far- 
rar; *' A Protest Against Dogma,’’ by Amos K. 
Fiske; ‘‘ The Right to Vote,”’ by Albion Ww. 
Tourgée ; Western Mortgages,” by Prof. James 
Willis Gleed; and ‘* The Practice of Vivisection,”’ 
by Caroline E. White. Professor Hart, of Har- 
vard College, from a non-partisan point of view, 
considers the progress thus far made by civil ser- 
viee reform and the hindrances that lie in the way 
of reformers. He measures the real progress by 
the approval of the people, and points out why it 
is that there has been no popular demand for it. 
Frederic Harrison, the distinguished English critic, 
who writes now, we believe, for the first time in 
an American periodical, makes a comparison be- 
tween the condition of the French peasantry of 
to-day and of one hundred years ago, from which 
he draws the conclusion that the ability to possess 
land has changed the French peasant from the 
most miserable to one of the happiest and most 
substantial types of men in modern Europe. 
Judge A. W. Tourgée reviews the post-be/lum 
amendments to the Constitution as they bear upon 


the right of suffrage, to determine whether or not 
the Southern States could, under the law as it now 
stands, disfranchise the negro population if they 
chose. This number of The Forum begins Vol. 
IX. This magazine has won its way to the front 
rank among American periodicals, by a liberal 

nditure of money, and by a broad catholic 
— Price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 
cents, New York: 253 Fifth Ave., The Forum 
Publishing Co. 

— The Arena for March, Vol. L., No. 4, isa 
very strong number. It has for its frontispiece a 
portrait of Rev. Howard Crosby, of New York, 
who contributes an article on “‘ Rum and the Ram 
Power’; Rev. Minot J. Savage furnishes a nota- 


ble poem entitled ‘‘Pan’s Revenge,’’ which is 
founded on the ancient legend which declared that 


moaning cry came across the sea, “‘ Great Pan is 
dead.”” This poem was suggested last summer, 
one evening while the distinguished Boston divine 
was resting beneath the shadows of the Coliseam 
in Rome. Rabbi Solomon Schindler, another 
representative thinker of the modern Athens, fol- 
lows Mr. Savage with a paper based upon his own 
exhaustive researches last summer among the 
dwellers of his native land. It is entitled *‘ The 
Present Aspect of Religious Thought in Ger- 
many.’’ Rabbi Schindler demonstrates in this 
able paper that, besides being a deep and original 
thinker, he is also a careful and attentive student. 
Helena Modjeska describes in another of her de- 
lightful papers her debuts in San Francisco and 
London. A fine photogravure of Modjeska as 
Ophelia accompanies this paper. A. b. Rich- 
mond contributes a remarkable paper entitled 


‘*Ia There a To-morrow for the Human Race ?”’ 


at the moment Christ cried “ It is finished !’’ a| Company. 


mond discusses esti permost in ‘‘ The Contemporary Review,’’ 
the question as one| up view, 

bon, pee an es it, though where M. de Laveleye discourses on Communism, 

the conclusions will surprise many. Junius Henri | neatly applying the knife to some of its favorite 

A l tion un nts, Lyulp 

which is peculiarly timely, as following so closely | dies 


i tro . No maga- z 
abler writers social question that goes deeper than most 


thinkers; it gives all sides the others. 
that agitate the public mind. In the fourt = 
it has discussions of religious The of the An- 
problems from five representative thinkers of | dover Review, contaias Dr. W. Kalkins’ admir- 
different schools of thought ; reminiscences, dram- able article on ‘‘ Creeds as Tests of Church Mem- 
atic criticism, temperance, divorce, the criminal |) ship”; Dr. A. H. Bradford, on “ The Prob. 
question, prose, poetry, and ethical papers. Pro- lem of Pauperism’’; Mr. A. R. Willard, on “A 
gressive thinkers will welcome the Arena, for odern Preacher, Agnostino Da Montefeltro”’ . 
religious, social, ethical, and economic questions |b, ofessor Smyth, on ** Professor Allen’s Jonathan 
are freely and fully discussed in its pages by the Edwards’”’; with editorials on ‘‘The Political 
ablest thinkers. Price, $5.00 a year; single Rights of Negroes,”’ * The Progress of the Dis- 
copies, 50 cents. Boston: The Arena Publishing | | ion on Revision,” and Rev. Joseph Hardy 
Neesima, LL.D. | by Theo- 
: : logical and Religious Intelligence, Notes from 
— A cable dispatch calls attention to the space Eng Book Woviews, 
occupied in the March reviews by social and econ-| teresting number of our leading religious review, 
omical discussions. The Nineteenth Century, which| Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $400 per 
keeps its lead, has the third of an admirable series | year. 
by Professor Huxley. In this one, entitled “‘Cap-| 7. March number of The Cha isuquan presente 
ital, the Mother of Labor,’’ he once more pulver-/ 44, ¢ojjowin g varied and tempting array of sub- 


ls . 
De who. an-|ieeta: “The Poltios of Medicoval Italy,” by Prof 


himself pastry-cook, contributes to| Philip Van Ness Myers, A.M.; Archweo 
|the he calls a Workingman’s| logical Club at Rome,’’ by James A. Harrison. 


‘Reply to Professor Huxley.’”’ Lord Bramwell|LU.D., Lit. D. ; ** Roman Morals,’’ by Principal 
fe on Property,’’ with his usual acuteness| James Donaldson, LL.D.; ‘‘ Life in 
and brevity. Perhaps Mr. Herbert Spencer’s|Italy,’’ by the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A. ; 
paper on ‘* Justice’ may be referred to the same| ‘* Torquato Tasso,” by Arlo Bates ; Sunday Read- 
‘eategory, though it is as usual an a priori argu-| ings, selected by Bishop Vincent; ** Traits of Hu- 
ment rather than a practical help toward any|man Nature,’’ by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, L.LD ; 
valid theory of political ethics. Similar topics are! ‘‘ The Nationalization of Industry in Earope,”’ by 


Some Recent 


Publication Ss. 


Title, 
A History of Modern Europe. . e 
Three Men in a Boat. ‘ . 

Practical Typewriting. . 
Elements ot Logic as a Science of Propositions. 

A Short I rong’ Ae the Roman People. 

United States Historical Outline. P 
History of Egypt. . ‘ ° 

Advanced Algebra (Part II.) 

Qountess Irene. . ‘ 

Studies in Literature and Style. . 

Two Years in the French West Indies, 

A Chronicle ot Conquest. 
Star-Land. . 

Australian Poets. 

Old Country Life . 

Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, =. ° 
The Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics, 
Literature and Poetry. . . ‘ 

Clubs for Working Girls. 

Legends of Ancient Rome from Levy. 

An Easter Seryice. . ° 

‘The Bagpipers. . 

The House of the Wolfings. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

It 1s WorTH THE NOTING that Dixon’s Ar- 
tists’ Pencils are recommended by leading mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, the National Academy of Design, of New 
York, the Woman’s Institute of Technical Design, 
New York, and thousands of practical people 
throughout the country. 

Among the expert dranghtamen who use them 
and recommend them highly are those employed 
by the following well known firms: Brown & 
Sharp Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; Edison Ma- 
chine Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Eaton, Cole & 
Burnham Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ; Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., Steelton, Pa.; Betts Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Great Western Mfg. Co., 
Leavenworth, Ks.; Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Providence, R. H. D. Smith & Co., Plants- 
ville, Conn. ; Levi Houston, Montgomery, Pa. ; 
Cleveland Axle Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. ; Key- 
stone Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Watson 
Machine Co., Paterson, N. J.; The Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn.; Nashua Lock 


Co., Nashua, N. H.; Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass.; Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn.; Pancoast & Maule, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; Bentel & Margedant Co., Hamilton, O. 

Among Railroads we can name the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., Pennsylvania Company, Baiti- 
more & Ohio R. R. Co, Vermont Central RK. R. 
Co., Michigan Central R. R. Co., New York Cen- 
tral R. R. Co., New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
R. R. Co., Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 
Philadelphia & Reading R. RK. Co., Missouri & 


Pacific R. R. Co., Ohio & Missouri R.R. Co., and nN 


many others. 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils are made in 
and are used in more 
ools and colleges any other pencils. 
for Dixon’s and take no pn - 


ImPORTANT.—When visi 


save Baggage Express and 
GRAND UNION Hore., Com. 


pot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u: 
wards per day. husepean evators and 
urants supp with the best. cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all P— - You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— ‘Shall I keep a diary next year?” If you 
decide in the affirmative be sure to use an Ester- 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Fyffe Henry Holt & Co, N Y $2 50 
Jerome 1 25 
Torrey Fowler & Wells, “ 1 00 
Jones Scribner & Welford, N Y 3 00 
Bellamy Ginn & Uo, Boston 90 
Allen “ 110 
Cromer F G Cromer, Greenville, O 50 
Wendel D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 
Sensenig 
Fogerty “ “ “ 50 
Hunt AC Armstrong & Son, NY 1 00 
Hearn Harper & Brothers, N Y 1 00 
Sparhawk D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 
Ball Cassell Pub. Go, N Y 2 00 
Sladen “ “ 2 00 
Baring-Gould J B Lippincott Co, Phila 8 00 
Carlisle C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 1 00 
Palmer Van Antwerp, Kragg, & Co, Cin 1 00 
Posse Lee & Shepard, Boston 2 00 
Schafft Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 3 00 
Stanley Macmillan & Co, N 2 
Hubbard Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc., Boston 65 
Sand Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 

“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


Grand. Tour of Burope, 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 

Route : NewYork to Live: 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, _Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 

Enti 

ntire expense of the tour, from J 
é close of this tour, a party will le 

for a four weeks’ tour of and 

including POLAND, Russia, FINLAND, SWEDEN 

DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an etght weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS 

THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 

the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur 

8 over similar routes. a 
LL. utire satisfac 


For circulars and full articulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manone, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St. Boston. 


— 


sUnderstandest Thou What Tho 
Headest?” No one can read the papers 
standingly without some knowledge concerning th» 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the politica’ 
blems before them. Send Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 Ages, 
ll of valuable igtormation on current history. 


brook Pen. All stationers have them. 


—- {llustrated. aper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents 
orders to ScHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING 5 
abash Avenue, Uhicago. 


“THIS HISTORY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.” —Chicago Advance. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, LATE PROFESSOR IN PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
1 Vol. 12mo. $1.00. 
Professor JOHNSTON’s work is unique in that it presents In a single volume of about three hundred 


coveries down to the present time. As acompact manual for class use it will be found invaluable. 


‘*Tt is a compact and well-balanced work by a phil- “A masterly statement of the constitutional and 
osophical student of American history. He writes] political history of the country. It is comprehen- 
with commendable calmness and impartiality, and |sive and adequate, yet wonderfully clear and com. 

ives ina volume of less than 300 pages an exceedingly | pact. Its value is equally great for genera! reading 
nteresting outlineof American history.”—N. Y. Sun. | or for reference.””—School Journal. 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Positions for Good Teachers. 


Teachers are now looking for good positions for the Spring and Fall of 1890. If 
you wish to change for any reason whatever, please write us. We need first-rate teach- 
ers for Grammar and Primary positions. Normal Graduates, who can play the piano 
acceptably and teach drawing, can secure excellent places at once. If you have fitted 
yourself to teach Languages, Mathematics, Sciences, Music, Art, Industrial Work, or 
Penmanship, or anything else, so that you can do it well, write us full particulars. 
Many School Boards apply here personally, and if you are registered with us, we know 
we can aid you. Every Normal and College Graduate is specially requested to send 
us full particulars. Registration fee, $2.00. Our new registration blank for a stamp. 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
OUR GREAT 
FOR / 


Boox 


We have in stock a limited number of 


COMENIUS: 


AND WORKS. 


By S. S. LAURIE, A.M., F.R.S.E. 
240 pp, 12mo, Cloth - - - - - . List Price, $1.00. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


“‘ Before Comenius no one had brought the mind of a philoso her ect of 
education. Comenius was at once a philosopher who had. learnt. of fd neat pepetienity an the out, 10 had 
earned his livelihood by teaching the rudiments.”’—R. H. QUICK, in his Educational Reformers. 


““T most heartily commend it as i 
yo guide to progressive teachers.”—A. P. STONE, LL.D., 


ass 
O U R O FF DURING MARCH, 18090, we will accept orders 
e or rolemes at the nominal price of 
You will never have another opportunity of securing this standard work. ap such ‘ge dig 


Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT 


TO GO SOUTH ? And are you qualified to 
take entire charge of the Commercial Depart- 
ment and teach all commercial branches, !0- 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 


These questions are printed on slips of cardboa: 

‘inches questions on a card. The in & 

United States, but means Constitution of the cluding phonography and learn 
on the subjects of any practical questions Prosperous College ? If you are, you wi 

jects of the day. of @ good position by applying immediately ‘° 

Cards with Key of Answers sent to any address for HIRAM oncUTE, Maueatio 


Scents. 4. M. EDWARDS, LEWISTON, MAINE, N 


pages, a lucid, scholarly, well-ordered narrative of the history of the United States, from the earliest dis- 
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7 
Franklin H. Giddings, A.M. ; ‘‘ The Problems in ELY’S 
the Physics of Photography,’’ by Prof. Edward 


I. Niehols; ‘‘ Moral Teachings of Science,’’ 

Arabella B. Buckley; English Politics a CREAM BALM 
Society,’’ by J. Ranken Towse; Robert Browning 
as a Poet,’’ by John Vance Cheney; ‘‘ Lotteries | Cle=™ses the 

in the by Ler ig Valeo Nasal Passages, 
ham; ‘* Kar arx, . Charles J. Little, 

LL.D. ; “Treats, and How to Deel with Them,” and 
by George Gunton; ‘‘ Pan American Congress,’’ ' 
in Germany, rau J. Keteller; ‘‘ Excursion 
Life in Florida,’’ by Hezekiah Butterworth ; Mesteves the 

‘* Common Sense as to Christian Science,” by H.| of Taste 
M. Dexter, D.D. The usual space is devoted to and 6meill. 
editorials and C. L. S. C. matters. = 


— Among the choice articles in the March - y the Cure. HAY= 
Wide Awake is Miss Poulsson’s ‘‘ Early America| particle plied into bed 
in Clay,”’ showing how successful and really neces- | 6 cts. ELY BROT HERS 56 Warren S8t., N ¥ 


sary kindergarten work is in all schools for the 
blind. The article has some twenty illustrations A R N 
DRWARNERS | 


of historical objects shaped in clay by the sightless 
_ CORALINE CORSETS. 


Emily Marshall,’’ a famous belle of Old Boston, 
is charmingly told by Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey, 
and the frontispiece gives her portrait, owned by 
her daughter, Mrs. Samuel Eliott. The number 
is one of genuine interest to young and old. Wide 
Awake is $2.40 a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


— Cassell’s Magazine for March is bright and 
readable. A paper on “An Anatomy of Hand- 
writing”? gives fac-simile reproductions of the 
writing of George Eliot, Mrs. Oliphant, Richard 
Jeffries, Professor Massoe, and R. L. Stevenson, 
which go to prove that a literary hand may be as 
legible as print. There are entertaining sketches ; 
our good friend, ‘“* The Family Doctor’’ is on 
hand with good advice; the fashion notes from 
London and Paris are attractive, and ‘‘ The Gath- 
erer”’ is filled with useful information. 

— An intensely interesting feature of Belford's 
Magazine for March is the symposium upon ‘* The 
New Nationalism.’’ This is in three sections, de- 
voted respectively to ‘‘The Dreams of the Na- 
tionalists,’’ by T. B. Wakeman; ‘‘ What is called 


children. The biography of ‘‘ The Beautiful 


These Corsets fit every variety 


» | Of figure--- thin, medium, stout 


Beside this is a critical r upon ‘* Literary They are boned with Coraline, 
Eogland,’”’ by Lucy short stc-| Which is the only materia! used 
ries and poems; three able editorials, and acom-| for Corsets that can be guaran- 
plete novel, entitled ‘‘ The Snake and the Dove.” | teed not to wrinkle nor break. 
New York: Belford Co. Price, $2.50 a year. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROS., New York and Chicago. 


WANTED: Man or woman for summer institute 
work in Nebraska. Address, Teachers’ Codpera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


DESKS, 


om Chairs, 
ce Furniture. 
PISO’S CURE FOR SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
Best Cough Tastes good. Use DERBY & KILMER DESK 00, 
in time. Sold by druggists. — Salesrooms, 
CONSUMPTION opp. Lowell Depot, 
93 Causeway St., Boston. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England and has gained 
a national reputation. Weare constantly receiving calls 
for teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad. 


TO TEACHERS. 


A position to teach an ungraded school in sume rural district ? 
Y U WANT OR, A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High 
OR, A School, Academy, ? 
position as — ist in guages, Music, or 

OR, A position as Governess ? , 

OR, Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of 
00) 

OR, To go West or South, or abroad or to teach in New England ? 
GISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 

oF EDUCATION. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, ngfleld, Mass.—| From Hon. JoHn EATON, President Martetta Col- 
‘We have obtained several teachers from the N. E. | lege, and for sixteen years U. S. Commissioner 
Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, all | Zducation —From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Or- 
of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We have | cutt, I should not expect any man in the ry yl to 
always found there a good st of well-educated and | excel him in selecting the right teacher for the right 
experienced teachers to select from, and the repre- | place. 
sable, Dr. OrncutTT: I want to tell you how much pleased 
Much time has ~ saved by seeking teachers | ! 4m with your method of conducting your business 
through the Bureau.” I bave been surprised at your resources and ability 

& . to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of 

From A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton. | your management to convince me that you are ONE 
Ind.—Dr. HrRaM OncuTT,— Dear Sir: We bave|or rH FEW upon whom the teachers and school 
been pleased with the epolieations prompted | officers can rely EVERY TIME C.E BL¢kKE, Prof. 
your agency, and have offered positions to several. | o7 Classics, French Protest. Coll.. Springfield, Mass. 
This favorable regard prompts me to give you the 
exclusive preference in reporting favorable vacan-| My DEAR Dr. OncuTT: I wish once more to ex- 
cies. I now want five teachers, as indicated above. | press my high appreciation of the excellent ald you 

From Joun 8. IRWIN, Supt., Fort Wayne, Ind.— pave rendeied me in obtaining the position (at New 
Dr. HrRAM ORCUTT: The several teachers procured | Haven, Conn.—salary $1.600) which I desired. Iam 
through your aid have done most excellent work ip | confident that no one could have done more or bet 
ae co operative spheres. I hope to retain oe for = and feel ae great obligations to you. 

ong time. W jes occur, you ear | Please accept my . 
from'me Cambridge, Mass. M. M. MARBLE. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. Apply to 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


DO Y U W A NT A teacher of Penmanship for city schools ? If so write tous at once. We don’t mean 
any ordinary teacher. e have twenty fair men on our list, but this man {san excep- 
tion. e know him and his work thoroughly, and have seen such results from his skill and energy that 
we do not believe he has his equal in this country. He can be bad just now for $1000 a year, and we guaran- 
tee entire satisfaction to any city that fon him. Write to us for particulars, if yon have any thought of 
changing in this line. A teacher to succee A TEACHER Besides a mastery of his subject and ability 
asas jalist must have rare qualifications to show ideal results in his own work, he 
must have that patient watchfulness which eosures approximate results in his pupils. An artist is often a 
oor teacher. he schools are full of men who stand before their classes and do the work themselves. 
hey may do it ous. but they do not teach their pupils todo it. The man who will keep an eye on 
every scholar. and especially who will put extra care upon the slow and stupid OF PENMANSHIP ? 
ones, taking a pride in bringing all up to a fairly uniform standard of proficiency 
is the man you want and that we can give you Don’t you want such a teacher of Penmanship ? 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “**°* Yorn. 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable. Send for Manual. 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 


1. A list of nearly 2000 (Two Thousand) POSI- open to competition were filled through this Assoct- 
TIONS which have been filled by the TEACHERS’ | ation, viz.: Michigan, $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by | nesota, $1500; Lowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000; Lilinois, 
them to any teacher on application, names of | $1700; Dakota (two), one at $2000, and one at $1800; 
teachers located and dates given in full. . Carolina, $2000; Missouri, $1500; Ohio, $1800. 
2. This Association filled over 600 (six hundred); 5. The testimonials of the Association are not num- 
itions DURING 1889 in the States west of New | bered by the dozen,—they come from 1) hundreds of 
ork. teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 
3. No other agency has filled fifty (50) itions in | have had actual experience with the agency in secur- 
the same territory in the same length of time. ing a position or a teacher, (4) they are of very re- 
4. The ten highest salaried positions in ten States ' cent date, 1 ‘ 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF i890. 
We ha ies, — i —f Fall of 1890, 
wae tee some in almost every State in the Union,— for the of 1890, for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendencies. Salartes from $1000 to $2200| Principalships, town schools. Salary, $500to 900 
High School Principalships, 600 to 1800| Grammar, Intermediate and Primary,  35to 85 
High School Assistants, 450to 1500 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Several College Presidenctes. Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2000 
One Normal er Salary $2600 Director of Music for Normal, - - 900to 1500 
A Latin Professor for University *“ 1600 Several lady Teachers of Music. 
(must have studied abroad). Reading and Education, - - - - 900 
A Professor of Mathematics, “ 4200 to 1500 | Training Teacher, city Normal, - - 650 
Lady Teacher of Art. 

Of the 370 places now on our books, 282 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends @ 
teacher who will not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work 
will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. Ali communications are eng confidential. Send a postal 
with your address ; or, better, write fully your qualifications, experience, kind of position you want, and 
location. This will enable us to reply fully and save your time. 
The new large Manual of the ton sent free upon application, 

Address, TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 DEAKBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
A SPECIAL ABRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 

act as agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed au agent. 
Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 
applicant for the work. 


Wanted, "Teachers! 


We already have on our books over two hundred vacancies for September. Many of them are 
from our former patrons. They are for College Presidents and Professors, for Superintendents and 
Principals, for High School aud Grade teachers, for Specialists in Music, Art, Eiocution, Commer- 
cial Branches, &c. Our vacancies are DIRECT FROM EMPLOYERS. Send for our Manual. 
New vacancies come in daily. Address ©. J. ALBERT, Mansger, 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMuursT, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Buildi 110 Tremont 8t., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Thi 8t., St. Paul. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD GUERNSEY, Manager 


NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


0 8 18 STILL OPEN, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 
UPERINTER DENC Here is an extract from a letter of Feb 26, in which we are 

askeu Ww select a $1400 Leacher for next Fall: ‘1 write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 

now who will suit us, you will still be able in course of a month or two to find sume one who will be likely 

w meet our views.” Circulars free. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B. LANDIS, 205 N. Seventh St., Allentown Pa., 


Teachers’ Agency  CHERMERHORN’S TEACRERS’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
OF RELIABLE 


and Forei Teach Professors, and Established 1855. 
American ore eachers, 
Musicians, of both po for Universities, Colleges, 3 East 14th Street, N. ¥ 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
ls carefully recommended to parents. Sellin American Teachers Bureau 
school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, TEACHERS WANTE » ST. LOUIS.—14th Year. 


and school supplies. Best references furnished. / 
Qolleges and Zrhoals. 


MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
COLLEGES. 


E. 
$1 KE. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave.., 
TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Registrar. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

Open to both sexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


Teachers’ Agency 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, and Gov- 

Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 

E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schoo 
NORMAL SCHOOGLS. 


ls to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 

ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industria! drawing. 


Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
FRE BEST FACILITIES, 


ee EFFICIENT SERVICE, For circular and further culars apply at the 
LARGE BUSINESS, school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
not in fees, but in yore! com G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


. Form stamp. 
moployers served without charge. Our suppl ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 80HOO 
B. E. AVEBY For dress Prinetpal 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 5. B. 
2 West 14th Street. WRW YORK “TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S INGHAM, Mass 


FRAM 
The PUGET SOUND ihe pext term will begin with entrance examina- 


ednesday, 7. th. For circulars address 
Teachers’ Agency 


198 ELLEN rrivcipa. 
Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. or sexes. catalogues, ress 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with | vrincipal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers! “sire NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
the S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address tae 
or culars ress 

UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, __| Principal, D. B. Hagan, Ph.D. 

SEATTLE, WASH. | >TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
S For sexes. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


NEW ENGLAND OF For Oatalogues 


Register Now. | J. 0. GREENOUGH,. Principal 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. 19, 


To Students and Teachers of Greek. 


Elementary Lessons in Greek Syntax. 
A DRILL-BOOK IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By S. R WINCHELL, A. M. 

of lessons on Attic Greek Syntax designed to follow about one year’s study of the etymology 

the yo tt, It comprises lessens on the last half of the Grammar, with exercises to be by mee D 

Greek, arranged with a view of making the pupil familiar with the fundamental principles of Greek Syntax. 

NEw EDITION WITH FULL ENGLISH-GREEK VOCABULARY. 
Introductory Price, 54 Cents. 

Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded, post-paid, to Teachers of Greek, on receipt of 

the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


The Political Cyclopedia, THE CRITIC 


recognized as 
BLAINE writes: “I use it almost daily for ref-| ‘the first literary journal in America.” 
erence, and regard it as a model,” and which the| Bishop PorreR says of it: “One cannot 
Nation calls “‘A timely and valuablegaid to polit-/1 4+ he proud and glad that so good and 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
ING MODELS, and 
DEAWRTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary nd 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both 8 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully ed series, 
are made with the greatest vegas for accuracy 40 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
of the country, and are absolu 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
catalogue and particulars, ad 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. HacKWoopD. 


TEMPERANG 


Midwinter Music. 


as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties, 
AL SINGING, Sones.” (50 cis. 
ng,”’ (1. 


“ Temperance Crusade,” (350, 
or $3.60 dozen) Emerson & 
Morey. “Temperance Rallying Songs,” (35 cts, or 
$3.60 doz.) Hull. 


thems of Praise,”’ $1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. Ameri. 


can Anthem Book,” $1.25 or $12 doz.) Dow’s “Re. 
sponses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or $7.20 doz.) 


EASY CANTATAS, Sacred: 
65 cts, or $6 Supper,” 
46 or $3 60 des ) ng Flow. 


Great Success of our new $1 music books 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popular 
Piano Collection,” ‘‘ Popular Dance Music Collec. 
tion,” Song Classics for Sop,,”’ “Song Classies for 
Alto,” * Classic Baritone Bass Songs,” “ Clas- 


helpful a journal is winning its way to the 


sent free to all who ask for it. We have still 
unassigned territory for good agents (let such ap- 
ply at once), and send the books, three volumes, 
averaging 1000 pages each, on receipt of the sub- 
scription price, only to those to whom our local 
agents are not accessible. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


743 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


wider recognition and esteem which it so 
abundantly deserves.” $3 a year; 10 cts. 
a copy. Three specimen copies sent to any 
reader of THE JOURNAL on receipt of 
10 cents. 

THE CRITIC CO., 


743 Broadway... New York. 


MERRILL’?S SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 


A NEW 
BOOK. 


Editorial Minneapolis Tri 


NILES'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Introductory, 60c.; Exchange, 40c,; By mail, 80c. 


The author’s skill in presenting salient things omey and attractively, and in 
choosing what to omit, is ae y of very rare quali 
ne. 


ty. — Dr. ALBERT SHAW, 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


A new method of Analysis, Natural Rende 


, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferr 


ta Spring Term opens March 11. Address 


aww ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS | Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed carefully 
annotated, Now ready. ‘ L’Avare,”’ by Mo-LIERE ; 


“Le Cid.” by CORNBILLE; “ Le Bourgeois Gentil- 


homme,” by MoLtgerge; “ Horace,” by RAOINB,; 
“ Athalie,” by RAOINE. Each, 25 cents. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
7. UZZA rie A novel and practical book for students. 
mo. .00. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and 1 oO. of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course ooparating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


Magnetism and Electricity. 


By ARTHUR WM. POYSER, M.A. 
With 235 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8 cts. 
‘“*Beyond question one of the best text-books on 
this important subject yet presented.” —Zducation. 


A full list of Longmans’ Elementary Science Man- 
uals, with prospectuses of books sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of great value to all interested in 
the great author is the famous First Folio Edition (a. 
D. 1623). This is egpeeeuces in photographic fac-simile 
under the title of Shakespeare’s Plays. Appleton Mor. 
gan, President of the Shakespeare Societ oP New York, 
writes us: “ Your reduced fac-simile really is what the 
Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be—the fac- 
simile of an ideutical, original First Folio Shakespeare,” 
8vo, 993 pa. Cloth Price, $2.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs , 18 & 20 Astor P1., N.Y. 


in DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graph COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIE COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th 8t., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Wis’! Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebrs . 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Knglish. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hiutchiseon’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


sic Tenor Songs.” Each book, $1.00. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


MUSIC 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


Music for Easter. 
“KING FOREVER :” of 


for Easter tide, comprising Anthems for the Choir; 

Hymns for the Congregation ; Solos ; Gloria ; Cho’ -SERVICEs.—- 

ruses for Choir and People, with Responsive ‘Read- interspersed 
J 

ings, progressively arranged. A capital service for ings instead of being printed all together, after _— 


the Sunday School. B Rev. ROBERT LowRy. 
DEATH’S CONQUEROR, 2 €. S. Lorenz. 
THE KING OF LOVE. By J. R. Murray. 


Price, 84.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
THE THIRD-DAy, DAy oF Joy,CAPTIVITy CAPTIVE, SAVIOR VICTORIOUS. By J. E. Hall. 


K G ,G oF Day, THE RISE 
J asus, by same guthor, at same prices. EASTER MORNING. 2 Rexforv. 


EASTER ANNUAL. No. 14: xasver THE RISEN CHRIST. v. 


CAROLS by favorite authors, — new this year. In the following, the Carols are printed after the 


$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. Readings instead of being interspersed 1890. them. 
Number 1 to 13 previous issues, supplied. EASTER SELECTIONS OR 1890. 
ITH CAROLS BY ROOT, DANKS, MURRAY, WIN. 
Full catalague of Easter Carols, Services,and An- THROP, HALL, STEELE and others. ‘i aoe 
thems sent on request. T RAY, COLLIER, BOEX: 


EAS | 
EASTER CHIMES." 
THE EASTER ANGELS, 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION... 


enta per Sinele Copy 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 
py. 
Send for our Catalogue of EASTER MUSIC. 


Books for Children. 


CINOINN 
PM ONDERFUL CATS : A humorous tale, writ 
umorous tale, writ- 
ten principally by a lady of ninety. Edited, A CARD TO TE ACHERS. 
with additional verses, by John Ruskin, LL.D.,| ye you have School Books which you do not care to 
and with new illustrations by Kate Greenaway. | keep, I will take them in ex for books you 
With 22 woodcuts, 12mo, cloth, 50 cents, may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; Or, The! gong order for shear 


Black Brothers. A Legend ofStiria. A Fairy 
Tale. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, 50 cts. Cc. M. BARNES, 
1S AND 17 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


53 E. 10th St., (2d door west of Broadway), 
New Work. Maury’s Goographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


by New England Pub. Co. ITY 
Agents Wanted 3 Somerset St., 8 N.Y. 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


“& School Boards Supplied, eow Apply for Terms and Samples. 


CHOOL 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, 


BOOKS. 


Our general School Book Catalogue, with net and hio 
code, mailed on application” Estimates on Library’ Liste 


SEND TRIAL ORDER TO 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ARE THE 


BEST 


IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 


Quality of Metal, Workmanship, 


Uniformity, Durability. 


Samples to Schools on Application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO,, 
783 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised proved 

4 d Im Eciectic 

es OF THE UNITED Starzs, by M. E. of Histories. 
of has oon measly beter adapt it to achool uve; the number 

y uding four full- the entire 

text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price’ $1.00 ; 60 ot 
Waders Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of tion and Rhetoric, 
wi in and Construction. By VIRGINIA WADDY, teacher of 

Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00 } exchange? 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Com 
bra to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series; 
pA. tol Woodward Hig’ Cincinnati. one-book course in bre, 


$1.00 ; exchange price, 


cents, 
Send for our Proposition of Havhange Rates 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & GO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


mur, Boston. 28 Boup Srassr, Naw Yout 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| SEND 10 CENTS 
% FOR SAMPLES 
; 2 | AS.BARNES & C9 
| 
N S 
| 


